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Democratic rally draws support, confrontation 


Students from both parties gather 
to express views on candidates 
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Two people on opposite sides of the abortion rally held on the South Lawn last Friday. For more on 
tseue confront each other at the Democratic the rally, see photo and story on page 3. 


Fewer students apply for spring 


By CHELSEA J. CARTER 


“That’s not to say we won't 
establish a (application) deadline 
in November or December.” 

The 1992 Spring admissions 


Native American activist refutes 
‘Columbus myth’ in presentation 


Urges students to adopt ASI resolution 


The resolution states that the celebra 


By KAREN ‘MENEHAN- a 


applications numbered slightly 
under 5,000 and in 1991 there 
were slightly more than 5,550. 
Glasmire said those two years 
were abnormal years because of 
the constraints caused by the bud- 


. get In the Spring of 1990, 3,400 


students were admitted. 
Glasmire attributes the $1.3 


, million restoration received in 


early August to CSUS'’s ability to 
accommodate more incoming 
spring students. The approved 
$372 annualized fee increase 
helped to restore 308 classes. 
Miquel Molina, admissions 


deadlines were not limited to 


Angeles, Northridge, San 
Bernadino, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, San Marcos and Stanislaus. 

After the August admission 
deadline the process will become 
more selective, focusing more on 
application to major fields and 


See ENROLL, p. 4 





CSUS should support the Turtle Island 
Suident Alliance in its goal to make the 
university a “Columbus myth-free zone,” 
Native American scholar and activist Ward 
Churchill told a crowd of more than 200 
people last Thursday at CSUS. 

Churchill’s address “Since Predator 
Came” was held on the University Union 
Seuth Lawn as part of the UNIQUE Cul 
tural Affairs Series sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Students Inc. 

The Turtle island Student Alliance, a 
CSUS student organization, will present a 
resohution to the students at today’s ASI 
board meeting. 





tion of Christopher Columbus as the dis- 
coverer of America “perpetuates mislead- 
ing myths and assumptions that diminish 
the cultural and historical integrity of in- 
digenous peoples of the Americas.” 

The term “predator” used in his presen- 
tation refers to the outlook of some explor- 
ers, including Christopher Columbus, that 
led to the virtual extinction of all Native 
Americans, said the co-director of the Colo- 
rado chapter of the American Indian Move- 
ment, 

His address came at a time when the 
United States is gearing up to celebrate the 


By PETER J. HOWE 


About 300 students and politi- 
cal supporters from both parties 
were present at the Democratic 
Party’s rally on the University 
Union South Lawn last Friday. 

Approximately 30 people, most 
of them standing on one knoll, 
were present holding Bush- 
Quayle signs. 

“I am currently working for 
the Bush-Quayle campaign as a 
volunteer,” said Chuck Hahn, a 
sophomore government major. “] 
think that most of us (Bush sup 
porters) are here to show that 
there is support for Bush on this 
campus.” 

Hahn, 19, said that he has been 
active in local campaigns before, 
but this is the first presidential 
campaign he’s worked for. 

The crowd was fairly well:man- 
nered for a political rally. There 
was little jeering and heckling be- 
tween Clinton and Bush support- 
ers. 

Mutual sign obscuring seemed 
to be the prevailing conflict of the 
day, with supporters from both 
political camps vying for the at- 
tention of the cameras from local 
television stations. 

Aman carrying a Bush placard 
and a pro-life sign with pictures of 
aborted fetuses was followed 
around by two women with 
Clinton signs chanting, “Shame! 
Shame!” and “Tell the truth!” 

“I've been a Republican for 
years,” said Gus Martinez, a jun- 
ior criminal justice major. “I am 


still undecided on how | will vote 


this year. I'm not here with the 
Bush supporters on the hill, I'm 
the Clinton supporters.” 

People were also holding signs 
showing support for other Gemo- 
cratic candidates, including 
Dianne Feinstein and Barbara 
Boxer. 

The focus of the rally, how 
ever, was on Clinton and Bush. 

“I'm here today to show my 
support for Bill Clinton and Al 
Gore,” said John Aoki, a senior art 


“George Bush has 
told the people of 
this country that he 
ks the education 


president ... but he 
hasn't lived up to it.” 
—John Aoki 
major. “George Bush has told the 
people of this country that he is 
ronmental president, and on and 
on, but he hasn't lived up to it.” 


There was a brief heckling in- 
cident by a Bush supporter in the 
audience, but Sulls told the crowd, 
“Don't hassle anybody, we all have 
a right to be here.” 





Photo by C. Michael Angulo 


Ward Churchill said Columbus's discovery of America led to the near extinction of 
See CHURCHILL, p.3 Native Americans at 8 speech entitied “Since Predator Came” last Thuredzy. 
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GREEK FORUM 


Greek History 


By Mike Dismuhes 
IFC First Vice President 


The Fall 92 semester prom- 
ises to be a busy one for the 
ties. Two fraternities are cel 
ebrating anniversaries this se- 
mester. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon is 25 
years old and Delta Chi is ce} 
ebrating its 10th year at CSUS. 
SAE grew out of a local frater- 
nity called Alpha Pi Delta which 
was formed in 1951 and is the 
oldest fraternity on campus. 

Delta Chi came to Sacra 
mento as one of the earliest 
direct nationaHto-chapter colo 
nization efforts at CSUS. 

In the real of community 
service, three organizations 
will be sponsoring philan- 
thropic all Greek competitions 
this semester to raise money 
for charities. Delta Gamma's 
“Anchor Splash” features 
groups competing against each 
other in various water sports 
such as synchronized swim- 
ming and water relays. 

Proceeds from Anchor 
Splash go toward the Society 
of the Bird. 

“Derby Days” is put on by 
the Sigma Chi Frate:nity to 
raise money for Children’s 
Miracle Network. 


totter-a-thon, and the ever 
popular Derby Chase. 
arene 


a volleyball tournament/talent 
show called “Phi Ball” (Fee- 


Not all of this fall’s news is 


good. Tau Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity at CSUS has been 
placed on inactive status by its 
national office. 

Apparently, the group was 
suffering from internal prob- 
lems, and the TKE national 
office decided to withdraw its 
recognition for three years and 
then start over again. 

On a more positive note, it 
was 1980 the last time a CSUS 
Greek organization was closed 
down by its national office. 

1980-1992 brought with it 
to Sac State 11 new Greek let- 
ter fraternities and only two 
national imposed “deaths,” 
demonstrating that this is a 
system we can all be proud of 

In other news, several pre- 
viously homeless groups have 
acquired housing for their or- 
ganizations. Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon, Theta Chi, Kappa Sigma, 
Lambda Chi Alpha and Phi 
Delta Theta have all moved in 
to new houses. 

This puts the Greek system 
in an excellent position with 
regard to securing an all Greek 
“Fraternity Row,” which has 
been a long term goal of the 
system since its beginning 
With the Greeks arguably at 
the pinnacle of their strength, 
1992 promises to be an event- 
anee enon fae. 
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Today 


© Students For Choice will hold 
a meeting in the Miwok Room, 
University Union, at 2:30 p.m. 


© The CSUS Ski Chub will hold 
a meeting in the Walnut Suite, 
U.U., at 6 p.m. 


© Students For Life will meet 
in the Alumni Room, U.U., from 
2:30 - 4 p.m. 


© The Fire Service Club will 
meet at the Alumni Room at 7 
p.m. 

There will be a brief video and 
slide show on fire-related topics. 


¢ Mark Day, controller for 
River City Bank, will be speaking 
at the Financial Society meeting 
in the Temporary Bldg. 7Z-1 at 7 
p.m. 


* American Marketing Asso- 
Ciation will hold its first general 
meeting in the California Suite, 
U.U., from 11:45 - 1:00 p.m. 

Everyone is welcome. 


© The Sacramento Public Re- 
lations Student Association pre- 
sents Patrick Powers at 6 p.m. in 
the La Playa Room, Food Ser- 
vices Bldg. 


Wed., Sept. 23 


© The Society for Advance- 
ment of Management presents 
Sharon Davis of Sacramento 
Magazine discussing the field of 
advertising and its career oppor: 
a 

The meeting will be held at 


| 
| 
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dent Association will be holding 
its first meeting at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Board Chambers, U.U. 

For more information call 
Alexis Galbreath 966-4082. 


¢ CSUS Hillel is sponsoring a 
ing at 6 p.m. at Mountain Mike's, 
7600 La Riviera Dr., Sacto. 

For more information call 
Mandy Pichler 486-0918. 


Thursday, Sept. 24 


e The Young Democrats will 
hold a meeting in the Sacramento 
Room, U.U., at 7 p.m. For more 
information call Minta Peterson 
383-5967. 


© Rho Epsilon will hold a meet- 
ing at 7 p.m. in the Board Cham- 
bers. Michael Lyon, from Lyon & 
Associates, will speak at 7:30 p.m. 


Sat., Sept. 26, 


The Center for Pacific Asian 
Studies is hosting a reception and 
public viewing of the magnificent 
deluxe edition of the Encyclope- 
dia of Japanese crafts at the Li- 
brary Media Conference Rooms 
1522 and 1523 at 2:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, Sept. 29 


Earn money while living 
abroad. The CSUS Office of Inter- 
national Programs presents “Tem- 
porary Work Overseas” from 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. and “Bud- 
get Travel Overseas” from 12:30- 









2:00 p.m. at the Forest Suite, UU 
Presentation by Keith Yazmir 

of the Council on International 

Exchange, San Francisco. 


Wed., Sept. 30 


© The Society for Advance. 
ment of Management presents 
Marty Appel of Chevron USA Inc 
in the Forest Suite, atnoon Marty 
Appel will speak about environ 
mental awareness. 


* Students For Life will meet 
at the Del Rio West Room, Food 
Services Bldg. from 3:30 - 5 p.m 


Tuesday, Oct. 6 


© Students For Life will meet 
at the Miwok Room from 2:30-4 
p.m. 


Wednesday, Oct. 7 


© Motivated Black Men’s third 
annual Professional's Night will 
be held in Forest Suite at 7 p.m 

Meet, network and socialize 
with up and coming professionals 
in Sacramento. 


Thursday, Oct. 8 


© The First Annual Sacramento 
Gay and Lesbian Film Festival 
will be held at The Crest Theatre 
to benefit the Center For AIDS 
Research, Education and Services 
and the Lambda Community 
Fund. 

Doors open at 6 p.m., showtime 
is 7 p.m. Event happens one 
night only. 

For more information call 
Allen at 451-5872. 


“|| ASI MEETING AGENDA | | 


° Elizabeth Waithe - Community Affairs 
¢ Lynne Onitsuka - Community Affairs 
* Sasha Wright - Athletics Committee 


B. Appointment of Business Director - ASI 
Vice-President of Finance Sam Frentzel - 
Beyme. 


C. Columbus Myth Free Zone - Arts & 
Science Director John Murray. 


D. Amend Personnel Policy No.250 


Young. 


re: Personnel Files- ASI President Tina 
E. Amend Personnel Policy No. 200 re: Equal 
Opportunity /Affirmative Action - Young. | 
F. Add Personnel Policy No.400 - Young. | 
a tl i enti itn entra 
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Photo by Stephanie Bird 
Stephen Stilts of Crosby, Stills, and Nash per South Lawn. “This is probably the most important 
formed at the Democratic rally last Friday on the election in our lives,” Stills said. 


Rally features music, Democratic leaders 


By KRISTINE SIMPSON 


Democratic unity and student 
involvement were the key issues 
in the speeches presented to hun- 
dreds of spectators last Friday at 
the Democratic rally on the Uni- 
versity Union South Lawn. 

The main speaker of the rally 
was Stephen Stills of the musical 
group Crosby, Stills, and Nash 
who stressed the importance of 
the November election. 

“This is probably the most 
important election in our lives,” 
he said after performing the hit 
“Teach Your Children.” 

“Bad politicians are elected 
by good people who don't vote.” 

Stills, who has known Clinton 
for two years, said Clinton knows 
of the “social ills” in America and 
how to fix them and encouraged 
students to get involved this year 
by voting. 

“There is no stopping all the 
people going in the same direc- 
tion at the same time,” he added. 

Also lending his support at the 
rally was Joe Serna, Sacramento 
mayorelect and CSUS govern 
ment professor. 

“I smell victory in November,” 


Churchill... 
Continued from p. 1 

500th anniversary of Columbus’ 
voyage to America on Oct. 12. 

Churchill compared the preda- 
tory process to a Pac-Man video 
game in which the predator 
gobbles up the indigenous popu- 
lation. 

He said that only 2.5 percent of 
the land that the Native Ameri- 
cans vriginally held is left to them 
now, and even that is not con- 
trolled by the Native Americans 
themselves. 

“Ironically, that land is some of 
the most minerakrich in North 
America,” said the professor and 
chair of American Indian studies 


he said. “We are ahead in the polls 
and that’s where we're going to 
stay.” 

The situation of students is at 
its all-time worst, Serna said. “Our 
students under Bush and Quayle 
are going to spend money, go to 
school, graduate, and stand in the 
unemployment lines,” he added. 
“The Clinton/Gore ticket is go- 
ing to give us hope for a better 
education.” 

This year, the California Demo- 
cratic Party added 500,000 more 
voters to its ranks, a 2-1 ratio over 
Republican Party members, Serna 
said 


“Student involvement is abso- 
hutely necessary,” he said. “They 
need to let society know they are 
Citizens like everyone ¢ ise.” 

The need to look toward the 
future of America was the target 
issue of Phil Angelide’s speech. 

“It is time for us to vote and 
take back our country this elec- 
tion,” said Angelides, who believes 
Clinton could win by a 1 or 2 
percent margin if he received 

The number of votes he re 
ceives could be greatly increased 
if the two million students eligible 


at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder. 
“The United States can chan- 


nel the resources and the profits 
that accompany them by retain- 


“We owe it to our 
children to give them 
something better 
than that which we 
have inherited.” 
—Ward Churchill 


ing complete control over reser- 
vation land,” he added. 

During a question-and-answer 
period following the speech, Brian 
Eggert, a junior psychology ma- 


to vote in California voted for him. 
“This election is not about what 
happened 23 years ago. It is about 
the future of America,” said 
Angelides, chair of the California 
Democratic Party. 

In order for significant change 
to occur, young people need to 
get involved. “The most commit- 
ted people are the young people 
because they are the future,” he 
said. 

Angelides concluded his 
speech by saying, “The future of 
America is in your hands. 

“It does not belong to Bush 
and Quayle.” 

EarthVote ‘92, a project of the 
California League of Conserva- 
tion Voters to educate voters of 
the candidates who are environ- 
mentally correct, received recog 
nition by Mark Murray, an envi- 
ronmentalist working on the cam- 


Bush's plans four years ago to 
alleviate the global warming ef 
fect haven't materialized, Murray 
said. 

“The most important thing we 
can do is get involved and help 
elect Bill Clinton and Al Gore,” he 
said. 


jor, asked Churchill what people 
can do today to make up for what 
has happened in the past. 

Churchill answered that he 
thought the only regress for past 
actions is to change or dismantle 
the hierarchies that resulted from 
those actions. 

Churchill said it is important 
for everyone to ioin together to 
create a better future for human 
beings and the environment. 

“We are all in the same boat, 
and that boat is called Mother 
Earth,” he said. “We can't wait. 
We owe it to ourselves and to our 
ancestors. 

“We owe it to our children to 
give them something better than 
that which we have inherited,” he 
added. . 
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Student receives 
$2,500 award 


By ADAM SILBER 


For the first time since 1989, a 
CSUS student has won the presti- 
gious CSU Board of Trustees 
Award for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment. 

Helga Erickson, a senior En- 
glish major, is the recipient of the 
award for the 1992-1993 school 
year. 

The award recognizes students 
who demonstrate financial need 
and attributes of merit inchiding 
supenor academic performance, 
community service and personal 
achievements 

Erickson, who received 82,500 
with the award, has had to over 


come numerous personal 
struggles while still maintaining 
good grades. 


The award was used for tuition 


and books, and the remainder § 


covered the childcare expenses 
for her two-year -old son, Enickson 
said. 

After her father died and her 
mother suffered from a debilitat 
ing disease, Enckson became 
active in community service by 
volunteering in her younger 
sister's school. 

“lve been a classroom vohun- 
teer, usually for 15-20 hours a week 
helping the teachers and kids,” 
Erickson said. 

To be considered for the award, 
Erickson had to submit, among 
other things, an essay describing 
what ways higher education can 
fulfill one’s aspirations and goals. 

“In my statement, | described 
how my dream was to become a 


college professor,” Erickson said. 


She plans to finish her under- 


— — in December, 
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MultiCultural open 
house to feature poet 
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signs in front of each dish indi- 


graduate degree in December, 
and then begin post-graduate stud- 
ies in English at CSUS. 

To be selected for the award, 
Erickson's submission, along with 
submissions from one student 
from each CSU campus, were pre- 
sented to a panel. 

This panel consisted of repre. 
sentatives from the CSU Board of 
Trustees, the Chancellor, the 
Statewide Academic Senate, the 
Alumni Council and the Califor 
mia State Student Association 

“This scholarship was started 
in 1965 by a man named Lewis 





HELGA ERICKSON 


Ross, who designated $13,000 
specifically for the cause of this 
award,” said Colleen Bentley- 
Adler, a spokesperson for the 
Chancellor's office. 

Enickson said the award means 
a lot more than just a personal 
SUCCESS 

“The English department has 
been looked over in the past few 
years,” she said. “ It means just as 
much to them as it does to me to 
win this award,” she added. 


cS eewerreeerewerye ree! sows tees ieeee 


cating what the dish is and 
what tribe it is from. The food, 
which will range from authen- 
tic buffalo and venison to In- 
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ASI may discuss 
funds, Columbus Day | 


By SALLY TAKETA 


meeting today taking legal ac- 

| thon against the university to 

recover money lost in recent 
ASI Business Office thefts. 

An audit of the office re 
vealed almost $145,000 in 
un: i funds. 

ASI has until Friday, Sept. 

25, to seek legal action from Uhe 

| university for funds lost while 
in the custody of the university, 
according to a Pursley’s report 

| to the board. Any discussion of 
the matter will likely occur in 

_ closed session. 

The report went on to state 
that the university is respon- 
sible because the funds were in 
the conservatorship ofthe chief 
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fiscal officer of CSUS. 

Last year’s ASI board had 
voted to seek replacement of 
funds from the university, but 
the request had been denied 
in a memorandum from the 
vice president for administra 
tion to the ASI executive di- 
rector, according to the re- 
port. 


In the report, Pursley 
hoped that if the ASI board 
decided not to seek recovery 
of lost funds, that the reason 
would be sufficient enough to 
withstand legal, political, and 
media attacks. 
¢ Other agenda items 

Today in open session the 
ASI board will consider a pro- 
posal by the Turtle Island Stu- 
dent Alliance, a CSUS student 
organization , to make CSUS 
a “Columbus Myth-Free 
ame. . 
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Students 


Enter the Air Force 
immediately after gradua- 
for the 


results of your State Boards. You 


can earn 

nurse officer. 
senior 
intern 


at benefits as an Air Force 
d if selected during ual 


ear, you may qualify for a five-mon 
ip at a major Air Force medical facility. 


To apply, you'll need an overall 2.50 GPA. Serve 
your country while you serve your career. 


USAF HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TOLL FREE 
1-800-423-USAF 


force? | 












LOS ANGELES (AP)—UCLA 


| economic forecasters reminded 


Californians on Thursday ofa say- 
ing from early in the recession: 
the economy here is bad, but it’s 
“certainly no Texas.” 

In a grim new report, the influ- 
ential Business Forecasting 
Project said the state economy 
won't recover until late 1993 at the 
earliest, continuing its most se 
vere recession since the 1930s. 

“It is unsettling to find that, 
no, this is not Texas, this is much 
worse,” wrote David Hensley, 
head of the quarterly forecast. 

From a group known for 
gloom, this report was particu- 
larly bad. It said California may be 
headed for a downturn as severe 
as those in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, foreseeing a 1.9 percent 
drop in non-farm employment this 
year and 0.9 next year. The job 
rolls fell 3.4 percent last year. 

The report also discusses an 
unspecific “low probability” that 
conditions could deteriorate into 
a 1930s-style depression. 

In a recent interview, Hensley 
said he had thought lower inter- 
est rates might help the housing 


economy. 

“That looked like the only 
thing left to doit. Butit just doesn’t 
seem to be happening,” he said. 

The UCLA forecast listed an 
upturn in housing starts as one of 
sevreal factors needed for a Cali- 
fornia recovery, along with a 
strengthening of the U.S. 
economy and an improved con- 
sumer sector. 

That's not occurring, the fore- 
casters wrote. 

“The state is caught in a vi- 
cious cycle, with job losses in key 
sectors constraining income 
growth and spending, causing 
cutbacks in production and more 
layoffs,” the forecast said. 

It said the cycle was made 
worse by the downturn in defense 
spending, falling real estate prices, 
and an unprecedented series of 
natural disasters, including 
drought, earthquakes, fires, 
freezes and floods. All that was 
followed by the Los Angeles riots. 

Hensley said the national 
economy’s limping recovery, if it 
continues, will be very bad for 
California: fast enough to keep 





_NEWs 


‘California in deopest recession 
since 1930, UCLA study finds 


state economy. 

The report also forecast a 2 
percent reduction in employment 
in state and local government 
agencies by the end of next sum. 
mer, or 37,000 jobs, and a 2 per 
cent decline in government sala. 
ries. 

Hensley noted the 1986-87 
Texas recession was seen at the 
time as an example of a state 
humbled by an unbalanced 
economy. 

Oil shielded Texas from con 
tractions in the national economy 
in 1974 and 1981, but when oil 
prices skidded in early '86, it sen: 
jobs, real estate and finance into a 

The recession lasted about a 
year, and segments of the 
economy such as real estate and 
finance continued to struggle long 
after. 

Yet, in an ironic turn of events, 
such economically diversified 
states as New York, Massachu 
setts and now California are expe 
riencing their worst recessions 
since the 1930s, Hensley noted. 
The Massachusetts downturn 
began in 1988, New York’sin 1989, 
and California’s in 1990. 


Fire alarms aid in battling the blaze 
28 pull stations pinpoint where and when alarm triggered 


By MATT SKRYJA 


For students, fire boxes, or fire 
alarms, are the link to safety that 
someday may help save their lives. 

The 28 fire alarm pull stations, 
which look like red and white 


When one of the 28 pull sta- 
tionsis triggered, the central plant 
boiler and the Public Safety Of 
fice both receive a computer print- 
out of when and where an alarm 
was tripped. 


in ths Sept. 15 Issue of the 
State Homet, in the article 
“ineufBciem funds put HIV 
testing on hold,” ht was re- 
ported Incorrectly that HIV 
teating st the Altemative Test 
Site located at 1500 C St. 
was on 8 drop-in basis. Ap. 
polntments are required to 


$2 


The central plant boiler behind 
the Education Building also re- 
ceives calls because it is staffed 24 
hours a day, said John Hamrick, 
CSUS public safety investigator. 

After an alarm relays a mes 
sage to the printers, someone at 
either the central plant or Public 
Safety Office will notify the Sacra- 
mento Fire Department. 

The system of pull stations will 
also go off if an internal problem 
exists somewhere within the sys 
tem and a repair is needed. 

Some of the stations contain 
both a pull alarm and a code mes- 
sage that can tell firefighters the 
exact location of the fire, said Sac- 
ramento Fire Marshal Craig 
Watrous. 

“They're a direct link to us and 
also the fire department,” 


Correction 


receive a test at this faciity. 


elections,” the president of 
the Green Student Alliance 
eae 


| 
In the Sept. 18 issue of the | 
| 


name is John Murray. 


esses: 





or 24 words. 
“8:12 Hornet classifieds. 


Hamrick said. 

The first pull stations were in- 
stalled in 1967, and others were 
added as campus building pro- 
gressed. 

All of the pull stations’ cable 
was updated two years ago. 

Last semester a student was 
arrested and charged with a mis 
demeanor after he pulled a fire 
alarm in the residence halls on 
campus asa prank, Hamrick said. 

Ifa person suffers great bodily 
injury or death during a false fire 
alarm, the person pulling the 
alarm faces a felony punishable 
with up to $1,000 in fines and 
imprisonment, Hamrick said. 

On Sept. 15, an alarm went off 
in Mendocino Hall after a fire 
alarm was set off by a cigarette on 
the fourth floor, said Watrous. 


Enroll... 
Continued from p. 1 


Class levels, he said. 

Molina said the 1992-93 aca- 
demic year is a “feeling out pro- 
cess” for students. “Next fall will 
reflect more settling numbers.” 

He added, “Either we're going 
to get less people because we 
squashed them out, or we are 
going to find that the cost isn’ 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Sacramento mayor 
continues cena 


By ERIN COHN 


When Joe Serna is sworn in as 
Mayor of Sacramento on No 
v. 24th, his professorial robes will 
remain. 

Serna, a professor in the CSUS 
government department, will 
continue teaching government 
courses throughout his four-year 
term as mayor. The Sacramento 
mayoral position is, by city char- 
ter, a part-time position that pays 
about $20,000 a year. 

The responsibilities, however, 


| plan on being an active, 
hands-on mayor, running [city 
council] meetings as crisply as | 
can,” he says, pounding his fist on 
his professor's desk for emphasis. 
“And I'm not afraid to get caught 
governing.“ 

Once Serna has been sworn 
in, it will be time to make good on 
his cainpaign slogan promise, 
“Bringing Neighborhoods To- 
gether.” This means making the 
affluent areas of Sacramento more 
aware and more 
of the problems facing those local 
neighborhoods which are eco 


“Sacramento can n only be as 
strong as its poorest neighbor- 
hood,” Serna said. 

His priorities for the aty will 
center on improving and main- 
taining the city’s economy in the 
midst of economic crisis. He be- 
heves Sacramento's economy has 
been spoiled in recent times, 
cushioned against recessions by 
government business centered in 
the capital. 


nomically, the city is beginning to 
feel the crunch of an economy 
that, some economists say, looks 
more and more like a depression 
every day. 

Specific plans for spurring 
growth in Sacramento include 
small business development in 
the area. He advocates govern- 
ment capital spending at a time 
when “the pubiic sector may be 
the only developer in town.” 

Serna will create a Council of 
Economic Advisors, made up of 
business, labor and university 
experts, to advise him in the cre- 
ation of an economic development 
policy for Sacramento, something 
the city has never had before. 

Another of Serna’s plans is to 
“plug the leaks” in Sacramento's 
economy. Too much money, he 
says, is being exported outside 
city limits. 

His vision for the aty includes 
Sacramento businesses hiring 
Sacramento attorneys, going to 
Sacramento doctors and taking 
advantage of Sacramento invest- 

Serna foresees his term as 
mayor to come at a most critical 
tume in Sacramento, indeed, for 
California. 

“These are very hard times in 
local government,” he said. “But 
the optimism I see is the incred- 
ible challenges. It is a time that 
demands leadership and vision 
for city governors.” 
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The rae ee 
(Six Year Seat) 


BARBARA BOXER, Democrat 


DEATH PENALTY 
EDUCATION 


Pro-Choice 


ABORTION 


Supports 


SPENDING 


Believes education is “the key to future 
economic prosperity.” Would like to use federal 


oe © improve education from pre-school 


through college. 


Would work to guarantee that all Americans 
would receive quality health care. 


BRUCE HERSCHENSOHN, Republican 


ABORTION 
DEATH PENALTY 
EDUCATION 


Pro-Life 


Supports 


SPENDING 


Believes education should be left in the hands 
of state and local governments. Would work to 


abolish the Department of Education 


HEALTH 


CARE feasible 





Does not think a national health care system is 
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Six-year Senate candidates have 
opposite political views on issues 


By STEVE HILL 


The race for California's six- 
year senate seat is being contested 
by two candidates who are virtu- 
ally polar opposites of each other 

Five-term congresswoman 
Barbara Boxer, D-Greenbrae, and 
Republican Bruce Herschensohn 
are vying for the seat being vacated 
by longtime incumbent Democrat 
Alan Cranston, who is retiring. 

In contrast to the race for the 
two-year seat, in which the two 
candidates, John Seymour and 


Dianne Feinstein, could both be 
described as moderate, Boxer and 
Herschensohn are worlds apart 
ideologically. 

Boxer, who gained notoriety 
in her first term in Congress for 
exposing waste in the Pentagon, 
would like to take up to $150 bil 
hon from the national defense 
budget over the next three to five 
years and put the money toward 
the improvement of the national 
infra-structure and the reduction 
of the national deficit. 

Herschensohn, a former tele 


vision commentator in the Los 
Angeles area, sees national de- 
fense as a “paramount objective," 
and says that Boxer’s plan “would 
be ruinous to our national security 
and the California economy.” 

This is only one of the many 
differences between the candi- 
dates. 

Boxer is pro-choice. 

Herschensohn would like to 
see Roe vs. Wade, the landmark 
Supreme Court decision that gives 


See SENATE, p. 7 


Bill might force nor-union faculty to pay dues 
Legislatures argue the bill makes negotiations possible 


By ED ARIAS 


An assembly bill that might 
force non-union members of the 
CSU faculty to pay dues is on Gov. 
Pete Wilson's desk ready to be 
signed or vetoed. 

The Californians for Freedom 
to Work organization, a citizens! 
lobbying group opposed to forced 
unionism, has charged that AB 
166 will force faculty to pay dues, 
or “agency fees," as a condition to 
teach, regardless of their ability, 
knowledge or tenure. 

The result would be that non- 
union faculty refusing to pay fees 
would lose their positions. 


But according to Rick Sampson, 
a higher education consultant for 
Speaker of the Assembly Willie 
Brown, D-San Francisco, “all the 
bill does is make negotiatons be- 
tween the California Faculty As 
sociation and CSUS administra- 
tion possible.” 

The bill, which was introduced 
to the floor by Assemblyman Jack 
O'Connell, D- Santa Barbara, 
came about after extensive lob 
bying by the California Faculty 
Association — the labor union 
representing some CSUS faculty. 

“People are getting direct ben- 
efits but aren't paying for them,” 
California Faculty Association's 


President Mike Bossert said. 
“A.B. 166 will only allow the 
possibilty of requiring faculty to 
at least pay non-political action 
fees — we should all have to pay 
for the services the union is pro- 
viding for the faculty, not just a 
few of us.” 

According to a press release 
from the Californians for Freedom 
to Work group, the professors 
and employees are currently al 
lowed to freely choose whether 
or not to join the union, Fewer 
than half have chosen to do so. 

Wilson has until the end of this 
month to decide whether to sign 
or veto the bill. 
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Political warfare, e election year 
logic and the state budget crisis 


By DALE BECKER 
Special w the State Hornet 


Call it being in the right place 
at the right time. 

Or maybe the wrong time. 

While everyone else went 
home, hit the beach, or got real 
jobs this summer, | spent my 
“vacation” roasting in a suit and 
tie, reporting out of the Capitol for 
a Riverside County newspaper as 
one of only a handful of student 
interns in the Capitol press corps. 
From the back of the legislative 
chambers, | listened to legislators 
rant and rave in fiery prose over 
loopholes, superpots and recap 
ture plans with an enthusiasm | 
could only attribute to outnght 
senility 


For three months | witnessed 
these things, watching as the 
machinery of state government 
came to a creaking halt on July 1 
before descending into total dis- 
repair over the the next 64 


a unique opportunity to learn 
about government and public 
policy. As a Californian, it made 
me want to go home and start 
packing. 

Given the public hostility which 
engulfed the Legislature during 
the final days of the stalemate, 
there were some basic safety rules 
to which I attempted to adhere, 
such as always making sure to 


bad economy. It was political 
gamemanship at its finest hour, 
and public service at its worse. As 
one colleague with international 
experience summed things up six 
weeks into the stalemate, “If this 
was Bolivia, the tanks would have 







LOS ANGELES (AP) — Re- 
publican U.S. Serate candidate 
Bruce Herschensohn said the 
focus on women’s issues and 
women candidates this election 
year amounts to sanctioned 
prejudice against men by lib- 
eral Democratic women. 

“If there are women’s issues. 


please give me a ist of men’s 


rolled up to the Capitol weeks 


The major players in the battle 
of the budget were Gov. Pete 
Wilson, Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown, and, uh, oh yeah, the 
people of California. 





While there were countless 
theories and interpretations as to 
what Wilson and Brown wanted 
out of the budget negotiations, 
some elements of the debate be- 
came clear. 

Wilson viewed the budget cr 
SiS a8 an Opportunity to do some 
bashing of the Legislature, blam- 
ing Brown and his fellow Demo- 
crats for failing to produce an 
agreeable alternative spending 
plan after rejecting the governor’s 
initial proposals. In the Wilson 
camp, election year logic dictates 
that the more voters are angered, 
the more incumbents (read 
“Democrats) are likely to be 
tossed out of office, thus eroding 


emment would be devastating and 
irresponsible. He launched a 
public relations war on the gov- 
emnor, calling his proposed cuts 
“Draconian” and chiding him for 


tained gimmicky accounting 
tricks and deficit rollovers which 
would only put off coming to grips 
with the state’s dire economic 
condition until next year —- after 
elections had safely passed. 

And the people, well, after a 
while, got really mad and held 
rales and protests on the steps of 
the Capitol and outside the 
governor's office and anywhere 
else they could find space and an 
of the people never really regis 
tered to many of the policymakers, 
we'll leave them out of this for the 


Herschensonhn Says ‘year of the 
women ’is prejudice toward men 


"Year of the Man?™ 

“We never end prejudice in 
this country. We just ... move our 
prejudice from one entity to an- 
other entity. Itis sanctioned to be 


time being, or at least until they 


develop some political clout of | 


their own. 

Numbers are the key to un- 
derstanding the Wilson-Brown 
feud, particularly the numbers 47 
and 33. This represents the 
number of Democrats (47) and 
Republicans (33) currently hold- 
ing office in the state Assembly. 

With redistricting, anti-in- 
cumbent fever and a nasty budget 
fiasco all working to his party’s 
advantage, Wilson is hopeful that 
the Republicans can pluck eight 
seats away from the Democrats in 
the November election. If suc- 
cessful in their efforts, Republi- 
cans would take a narrow major- 
ity (41-39) in the lower house, 
spelling an end to Brown's reign 
as a speaker and giving the gov- 
ernor much more control over 
the direction of the raucous, 
factionalized Assembly. 

As the final details of the state 
budget were hammered out ear- 
her this month, most observers 
concluded that it was Brown who 
finally gave in. Sensing the politi- 
cal flogging already awaiting many 
office holders and wanting to 
protect incumbent Democrats, 


ip. Brown opted to cut his losses, 


leading Assembly Democrats to 
pass the governor's budget bill 
despite obvious misgivings about 
it. By passing the bill, thereby 
closing gut the regular 1992 leg- 
islative session, Brown is giving 
legislators as much time as pos- 
sible to go home and explain 
themselves to angered and 


this year’s budget mess lies in the 


fact that he will not face reelection 


until 1994. Two years removed 
from the great budget battle of 
1992, the governor will be hoping 
that short memories and a stron- 
ger financial climate will persuade 
Californians to forget the pain that 
was brought about by 64 days of 
gridlock in Sacramento. 

Editors Note: Dale Becker is 
a CSUS journaiiam major and an 
occasional contributor to the 
State Homet. He fcrmerty in- 
terned st the Riverside Press 
Enterprise. 








never called the Year of the 
Woman. 
Herschensohn, a conserva- 
tive Los Angeles radio and tele- 
vision commentator, is cam- 
hae oe Barbara 
Boxer, D-Greenbrae, for the US. 














Title: Senate Majority 
Leader 


Birth Date: July 30, 
1938 in Camden City, 
New Jersey 


Party Affiliation: 
Democrat 


Education: Received a 
B.A. from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1962. In 1964 
Keene graduated from 
Stanford Law School. 
Keene also attended the 
Harvard University 


Kennedy School of Government in addition to attending the 
Eagleton Conference for State Legislators at Rutgers Univer- 


sity. 


Career History: After law school Keene received the State 
Assembly Fellowship and then served as the California Con- 
stitution Revision Commission’s lawyer. He jater became a 
prosecutor. In addition he was a small businessman and 
school board member in Sonoma County. He was elected to 
the State Assembly in 1972 and then the State Senaie in 1978. 


| Political Stance: After seven years in the State Senate 
| Keene was elected as the Senate Majority Leader in 1985. His 
main interests lie in health care and environmental legisla- 
tion. His Natural Death Act of 1976, the first law of its kind in 
the world, enabled patients to discontinue medical treatment 
in hopeless situations. Other successful legislation by Keene 
inchides the Medical Injury Compensation Reform Act, a 
comprehensive medical malpractice law, coastline protec- 
tion in addition to many other environmental laws. In Keene's 
| early years in the state legislature he was considered to be 
| very idealistic, however, after joining the Senate he lost his 


idealism and became an insider in the political game. Keene 
has also formed a reputation for erupting into rages. After 
becoming Majority leader Keene has not authored many 
bills, rather his interests are more focused on local matters. 


Political Future: Like several other California Lerisiatures, 


Keene will also be affected by proposition 140, term limita 


tions, since he has spent nearly 20 years in the state Legislature. 
' In addition to being Senate Majority leader, Keene also 


teaches public policy at Stanford University. 


CSU Board of Trustees to 
make procedure change 


Policy to arpa Vice Chancellor revised 


By STEVE HILL 


The CSU Board of Trustees 
last week approved a change in 
the procedure for appointments 
to the position of vice chancellor. 

The previous policy called for 
the chancellor to appoint a search 


one of the names to the Board of 
Trustees for appointment. 

The revised policy places re- 
sponsibility for the search in the 
hands of the chancellor. He will 
be offered advice from at least one 
president, faculty member and 


student, and will nresent one can 
didate to the board for appoint: 
ment, according to the board's 
press release. 

All four vice chancellorships, 
in addition to the general counsel 
for the board, are affected by this 

There are presently no vacan 
cies in any of the positions. How: 
ever, the position of Vice Char 
cellor of Academic Affairs is cur 
rently held on an interim basis by 
fcimer Fresno State President 
Harold Haak. 

The new policy, along with 
other revisions to the office, will 
take effect with Haak's succes 
sor, sometime within the next 
year. 
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Bush's campaign similar to British | 
Conservative Prime Minsiter's 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Be 
set by an economic slump, re- 
election campaigners couldn't 
boast of prosperity or argue that 
things were going so well voters 
shouldn't risk change. 
on a negative alternative: The 
other guy can't be trusted. 

The odds were bad. The poll 
ratings that soared after the Per- 
sian Gulf War had shumped and 

Standby issues like defense 
and the Communist threat had 
lapsed; concerns like health care 
and economic security seemed to 
be boosting the challenger. 

That outline sounds like 
President Bush’s campaign situ 
ation. 

Instead, it is a description by 
John Major’s campaign director 
of the way things looked for the 
British prime minister last spring, 
before his Conservatives won 
their upset victory. 

Major's government now is at 
risk because of the European 
monetary crisis which led him to 
accept devaluation of the pound 
on Wednesday. 

That breached a Major cam- 
paign commitment comparable to 
Bush's 1988 vow against new 
taxes, broken two years later. 
ferent, of course: parliamentary 
elections instead of a direct choice 
a month’s campaign instead of a 
marathon. Presidents are assured 
four year terms; a prime minister 
can be toppled by Parliament, 
which reconvenes on Thursday 
to consider the currency crisis. 

In addition, British public 
opinion polls before the April 9 
elections were closer than those 
that now show Democrat Bill 
Clinton leading Bush by margins 
of 10 to 15 percentage points. 

But the problem issues and 
the tactics of Bush’s Republicans 
and Major’s Congervatives read 
like campaign sequels. 
Senate 
continued from p. 5 
women the right to an abortion, 
overturned, which would remove 
the abortion issue from federal 
jurisdiction. 

Herschensohn would like to 
abolish the Department of Edu- 
cation and Boxer believes in more 
government spending on educa- 
von. 

Herschensohn supports off- 
shore oil drilling, inchidiny oil 
exploration in the Alaska National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Boxer has long been a sup 
porter of environmentalis/ issues, 
writing the National Ocean Pro- 
tection Act, which would protect 


John Lacy, director of cam- 
paigning for the Conservatives, 
and Mark Fullbrook, his deputy, 
talked about them at a forum 
sponsored by The Heritage 
Foundation. 

“At the end of the day, the 
question came down to trust,” 
Fullbrook said. 

That’s the question the Bush 
campaign is trying to raise about 
Clinton, seeking to persuade vot- 
ers that the Democrat would not 
be trustworthy as president. 

The use of the draft issue is an 
example, the target isn't a defer- 
ment 23 years ago, it is Clinton's 
inconsistenaes on the topic this 
year. 

Another example: Bush's claim 
to offer experience and a firm hand 
in contrast to what he contends is 
waffling and wavering by Clinton. 

Any topic that shifts the cam- 
paign away from the sagying 
economy to other concerns prob- 
ably works to the advantage of the 
trailing Republican ticket. 

Clinton says that Bush is the 
one who can't be trusted, since he 
promised in 1988 there would be 
no new taxes, and reneged. 

“I'm not the one who said read 
my lips,” Clinton tells his ralkes. 

To that, Bush counters that 
Clinton would irmpose massive tax 
increases, and that while the 
Democrats say those would apply 
to the rich, middle class taxpayers 
would be hit, too. 

“He's going to end up taxing all 
working Americans for the same 
reason outlaw Willie Sutton 
robbed banks, because that’s 
where the money is,” Bush says. 

That, too, parallels the British 


campaign. 

ALabor budget proposed a tax 
increase on the rich; Lacy said it 
would have hit anybody earning 
$45,000 or more, and the Con- 
servatives argued daily that if they 
were to lose, the tax burden would 
soar. 

In prior campaigns, the Con- 
servatives had argued that a Labor 
our Coasts from offshore oil drill- 
ing, and she's sponsored a bill 
banning the sale of tuna caught 
with drift nets. 

The one issue on which they 
partially agree is the use of the 
death penalty as a deterrent to 


Boxer's plan “would 
be ruinous to our 
national securtty and 
the California 


economy. 
— Buce Herschensohn 


crime. 
Herschensohn pledges sup 
port for legislation that would 


victory would ruin a solid, im 
proving economy — the Bush 
campaign primer when he ran to 
succeed Ronald Reagan four years 


ago. 

But that won't work in hard 
times. 

“So we had to think ofa slightly 
different message,” Lacy said, a 
negztive one. “And so our simple, 
different message was that things 
are: bad but don't let Labor make 
things even worse .. you can't 
trust Labor.” 

Substitute Clinton and the 
Democrats for Labor, and that 
has been the Bush standby in 
dealing with an economic situation 
he acknowledged has been lousy 

“There was no subtlety in our 
campaign at all,” rullbrook added 
“You cant trust Labor — that was 
our No. 1 message ... just think 
how bad it would have been and 
will be if they get their hands on 
the economy.” 

That’s been a Republican ar- 
gument, too. 

“Ifyou are Republicans, | know 
how you feel,” Lacy said. “You're 
worned people.” 

With less than seven weeks to 
go, Clinton's lead is holding in 
national polis, and in the state by- 
state surveys that reflect potential 
electoral votes. 

“Everybody thought we had a 
terrible campaign, lackluster,” the 
Conservative campaigner said. 
“But nevertheless, we won.” 

Another parallel: Fullbrook 
said the Conservatives argued that 
they had the economy at the point 
of recovery, and that with an 
election mandate for their poli- 
cies, it would take off. That hasn't 
happened, prompting a quiet 
footnote: 

“We still say it.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE — Walter R. 
Mears, vice president and col- 
umnist for The Associated Preas, 
has reported on Washington and 
national politics for more than 
25 years. 


impose the death penalty on “drug 
irda d 


He says he will “team up with 
Attorney General Dan Lundgren 
to restrict the seemingly inex- 
haustit'e number of appeals 
convicted criminals can make in 
our federal system.” 

Boxer was opposed to the 
death penalty until the mid- 1980's 
“Night Stalker” case convinced 
her that it’s use was warranted in 
particularly heinous cases. 

She is also opposed to limits on 
the number of appeals that may 
be filed by a death row inmate. 

There are no plans for a formal 
debate between the two candi- 
dates, however, they should be 
meeting later this month to hold a 
forum in San Francisco. 
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just retuming from the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors in Mexico 
last week, Sacramento Mayor 





Photo by Stephanie Bird 
elect joe Sema encouraged 
students to vote at the Clinton/ 
Gore support rally last Friday. 


Serna dicusses 
Trade Agreement 


Mayor attends conference in Mexico 


By ERIN COHN 


Mayor-elect and CSUS gov- 
emment professor Joe Serna re- 
turned last Monday from a con- 
ference in Mexico City that fo- 
cused on the National Free Trade 
Agreement with Mexico's national 
leaders. 


Serna was one of 13 U.S. may- 
ors who traveled to Mexico as 
part of a delegation of the US 
Conference of Mayors. During 
sessions with, among others, 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari, the 
American-educated President of 
Mexico, the pros and cons of the 
proposed trade agreement were 
weighed in a country whose eco- 
nomic livelihood may very well 
depend on the agreement's out- 
come. 

Salinas and his backers sup 
port the proposal of a trade agree- 
ment, arguing that it will spur 
economic growth in his depressed 
country by opening up to foreign 
investment The political left wing 
in Mexico opposes the agreement, 
fearing exploitation by Canadian 
and Amencan investors. 

Others voice concern with the 
agreement, which would link 
Canada, the U.S. and Mexico in 
what would be the largest trading 
block in the world, because of the 


dislocation of American jobs and 
the lack of environmental regula- 
tions for businesses operating in 
Mexico. 

Many fear that, because of the 
lower environmental standards 
for factories and corporations in 
Mexico, the trade agreement will 
give American corporations the 
chance to escape existing regu- 


Mexico has decent 
environmental 


regulations, but 
doesn't have the 
resources to enforce 
them. 

Joe Sema 


lations in the U.S., resulting in the 
loss of American jobs. 

Sema left the conference with 
the opinion that, in theory, the 
agreement is a good idea. The 
opening up of Mexico to foreign 
investors, he believes, will ulti- 
mately help to bolster its current 
third-world economy. 

As for the environmental dan- 
ger, Serna said: “Mexico has de- 
cent environmental regulations, 
but doesn't have the resources to 
enforce them.” 
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: You Know, its 90 ridiculous, If I dor't call my 
parents every Sunday at exactly S o'clock, 
they think I was Kidnapped by aliens, or 
something. Anyway, one Cunday me and 
Mark, we decide to take-off and check out 
the City. So we're hanging out and I loo at 
my watch. 5 OclocK, Alright, fo my Calling | 

card and I head down to the local pool hall. | 
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| About the 
|  ageofreason 


Consider: 

* A controversy develops at Nassau 
Community College in New York regard- 
ing the sexual curriculum at the college. 
The community debates whether their 
children should be taught such things. 
Average age of student population is nearly 
30 

* An advertiser calls the State Hornet 
asking “How many kids go to Sac State?” 
Well, in the spring of 1991 there were only 
6 students under the age of 18. Was the 
caller interested in speaking to the 
Children’s Center? 

¢ Aman asks a 6-foot-7-inch, 25-year-old 
student what he “wants to be when he 
grows up?” 

The financial aid system requires stu 
dents to provide information on parents’ 
income, even after years of independence, 
the presumption being that education is 
the parents’ financial responsibility, not 
the students regardless of age. 

There isa stigma associated with higher 
education. College students are believed 
: to be parent-supported, immature and irre- 
sponsible, despite millions of cases to the 
: . contrary. In an era of older students, our 
universities are filled with independent, 
| intelligent, goal-oriented people. Even tra- 
ditionahage students are more responsible 
than their non-student counterparts. 

The civil rights movement has spent 
years arguing over language for a very 
good reason: What a person or group is 
called has an effect on how they are treated 
Particularly, women — young or old — are 
called “girls” wich less frequency. And the 
“coed” moniker is almost outdated. Why 
then do we tolerate being called “kids?” 

Students must be just as picky as 
underrepresented groups about what they 
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are called. The average age of CSU students | py 


is 26 years old, not 17. There are almost no 
“kids” in the CSU system, but there are 
350,000 adults. 

The disrespect students get, has some 
real consequences. Some believe the mis 
management in the Associated Students 
Inc. Business Office was the result of the 
office being run by a student orgznization. 
What is overlooked is that most of the real 
blame falls on non-students, not the elected 
student board. 

Congress has considered legislation that 
will require more parental documentation 
from students up to 25 years old applying 
for financial aid. 

Adult students (all of us 18 and over) 
should continue to remind our professors, 


our university and our government that we | ” 


are not children. 














But perhaps if they don't get the mes- op 


sage, maybe it wouldn't be so bad if they 
treat us like children, complete with free | 


tuition, bells to let us out of class, hourly 


recesses and government-subsidized } * 
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Every four years, politicalcam- This stereotyping of students by campus event. The same oc | 
paigns dominate the media. the Republican Party was clear to curred at the Clinton speech at _ 
In a year like this, when we're the State Hornetwhen itintroduced San Jose State last Tuesday. 
not only voting for our president, its political affairs section. Why is the Republican cam- 
but for U.S, Senators and Repre- _—In an attempt to give equal repre- paign ignoring these conserva 
sentatives, as well as state legisla sentation to each party, the State _ tive students? | 
tors, it’s expected that the cam- Hornet contacted the major candi | Campaigning for student sup 
paigns would target the media. dates’ campaign headquarters. Al port is not a waste of money or | 
Regardless of one’s political though well received by most on effort. The average age of stu- 
agenda, it is impossible not to the phone, only the minimum has dents in the CSU system is 26. It 
notice that in California, only one beendoneby Republicancandidates _ is the minority on campus who is 
party has made its vas acai abled cists os et er Or 
candidates acces- These are not 
sible to the typical 18-year-old 
twentysomething students who don’t 
age group -— the care about politics. 
Democrats, These are students 
What happened to who pay taxes, own 
the Republicans? property, have 
Nothing, really. families and are le- 
just don’t seem to gitimately con- 
care about young cemed about their 
adults, futures. These are 
Some might argue students who know 
that, typically, young what their political 
adults don’t vote. agendas are. 
However, this is no And even the 18 
reason to right off an year olds have an 
entire potential vot- excitement about 
ing block. Certainly, the future that only 
college students are the Democratic 
more politicaly a 9 ———— > ee eT TT campaigns seem 
to notify this newspaper ofitsevents, interested in tapping. 
The opposite is true of the Demo- There isnoreason for students 
crats, to be ignored by the Republican 
overmme: only has the disinterest the GOP has for ste Especially when most cam... 
Bill Clinton apy on MTV, dent voters. When contacting U.S. ‘puses have active Young Repub- _ 
but he did an indepth interview Senate candidate Bruce _lican groups. 
In California,’ the Democrats suspicious af the newspaper's it spread the party's message. This 
have started ag tour: tentions, asking, “Whatisthisinior iswhatthe Democrats aredoing, 
ing the college circuit in mation going to be used for?” and by doing 80, they're giving 
an effort to register young people Although itis likely that they were young people a party they can 
to vote. The result is 289,000 new just being cautious, it is more likely identify with. 
Democrats registered since the that they wondered what interest Bill Clinton was ahead in a 
June primary college students would have in the California poll by almost 20 points 
What have the six-year U.S, Senate seat. last week, and it is no wonder by 
done? They met last weekend in The Clinton/Gore rally looking at the type of campaign 
3 for. the Republicans are running. 
The Democrats realize some- 
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CRUSH | 
ALL BOXES , 


The partisans 
rally like perverts 


Rallies are attended by lost 
souls and identity-crisis nerds who 
refuse to acknowledge that this 
partisan tradition chops off the 
reason why they became politi- 
cally active in the first place. 

The Clinton rally on Friday was 
attended by the Democratic faith- 
ful. The question becomes: How 
did these people become faithful? 
And how did these people be 
come Democrats? 

Most attendees were between 
29 and 30 years old. That is 12 
years, tops, to become one of the 
faithful. How does anyone get 
sucked in by a political party in 
only 12 years? How gullible can a 
person be? 

How does a party run by old 
people get the youth vote? Be 
cause youth knows nothing else 
but Democrat, Republican, Liber- 
tanan, American Independent, 
Peace and Freedom and Green 

But what else could they know, 
night? These are the six big politi 
cal parties in California — the 
only ones that can hold primaries 
in this state — the only ones that 
matter, right? 

This is the truth, but the most 
logical alternative for those people 
who feel left out of the political 
process is when registering to 
vole, register non-partisan, 

There is a simple way to tell if 
you have been leit out of the politi- 
cal process. Ask yourself: Have | 
given at least $500 to a politician 
this month? 

If the answer is no, you are 
officially out of the loop. 

The authoritarian notion that 
to belong to a different party other 
than that of your parents is some- 
how an insult to them is an easy 
one to pull out when the going 
gets rough. 

“You think exactly the same as 
your parents. You are the same 
party as they are because you 
can't think for yourself,” can be 
heard at any rally. 

But then you always hear 
screamed right back, “You're a 
different party than your parents 
because you are rebelling. You 
are just doing St to be different.” 

And so it goes. Both scream- 
ers get tired and proclaim in tan- 
dem that they refuse to argue 
with someone who won't listen to 

Let's get serious, since that is 
obviously the goal of this column. 
There is no logic to belonging to a 
political party. Unless you give, 
don't expect to get. You don't have 
the money to become politically 
active in any real sense of the 
term. 

So register with the party that 


isn’t a party. Only then can you 
gauge how much you vote is 
worth. 

Non-partisan voting leaves 
some people feeling as if they got 
the surprise of their lives. What 
they forget to consider is that they 
don't get to vote in any of the 
primaries. This means in the pri- 
mary election, you don't get to 
vote for senators and presidents, 
or anyone who belongs to a party 
for that matter. Ask yourself how 
much you really care who wins 
this preliminary intra-party 
crapfest. Unless you have bought 
the crap that Dems, Reps, Libs, 
Amls, P&Fs and Gres have fed 
you, you won't give a damn. 

It is not easy to free yourself of 
the numbing partisanship. Some 
times partisan registration comes 
from sheer ignorance, and some- 
times from the brainwashing your 
parents gave you when you were 
young. 

And California makes it hard 
to register non-partisan. Registra- 
tion forms list Dem, Rep, Lib, Am, 
P&F and Gre, and then give you 
the choice of “other.” 

You were given this alterna- 
tive no doubt to pacify long-for- 
gotten lawmakers who thought 
that voters should have the op 
tion. The option to register non- 
partisan probably scared many 
Dems, Reps, Libs, AmIs, P&Fs 
and Gres who were having 
enough trouble legislating each 
other out of the process. 

Just don't register with the 
political parties that don’t care 
about you: Dem, Rep, Lib, Aml, 
P&F and Gre. 

Register and vote non-partisan. 
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The return of civil 
rights 


been repealed under the last 12 
years of the Reagan/Bush ad- 
ministrations. It is obvious that 
the Republican leadership does 


not hold the rights of the Ameri- 


Start, which gave c‘aildren the 
chance to improve their living 
standards by providing a founda. 
tion for education. While these 
programs were the first step in 
upgrading the quality of Ameri. 
can lives, the Reagan/Bush ad. 


See LETTERS, p.11 


Where does the buck stop? 


By ARNOLD M. GOLUB 


Recently, the university com- 
missioned an expensive, six- 
month-long study of the campus 
research office. Technically, the 
study was paid for by the Hornet 
Foundation; however, the monies 
which paid for the study would 
normally have flowed into the 
university to reimburse it for us- 
ing its facilities and resources for 
sponsored projects. So, in effect, 
for this study during a time of 
significant fiscal crisis on campus. 

Let’s look at the report itself. It 
is based almost entirely upon an- 
ecdotal evidence a gross misuse 
of statistics, and an invalid re 
search methodology. If an under- 
graduate student submitted this 


report as an assignment in a re- 
search methodology class at 
CSUS, he/she would receive an 
“F” for content. Read the report 
for yourself. 

The report severely criticizes 
the research office and concludes 
that the office has not played a 
significant leadership role on 
campus. In addition, the report 
insults the competence of a tak 
ented and loyal staff which, con- 
trary to the report’s findings, has 
never missed a deadline in its 
history. In so doing, the report 
adds insult to injury and confuses 
leadership roles at CSUS. 

Under the present administra- 
tive style at CSUS, a university 
research officer has very limited 
authority to provide leadership 
because, unlike other universities, 
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at CSUS the position of chief re. 
search officer is treated as a staff 
rather than a line position. Not 
too long ago, for example, the 
administration held a CSUS re 
treat to discuss research without 
even inviting the chief campus 
research officer. 

Under the present administra 
tion, a university research office 
can do littke more than process 
grant applications and encourage 
faculty to engage in scholarship 
The recently released study dem- 
onstrates that a university re 
search office can also be a good 
scapegoat. 

Ultimately, no person in a staff 
position and no staff office can 
provide leadership. This function 
is reserved for the university 
president and for the vice presi 
dent for academic affairs. Only a 
strong president and a secure 
academic vice president can send 
a message informing the 
university's schools and faculty of 
what is expected of them. When 
we turn the microscope to face in 
the right direction, we find we 
have been sorely let down. 

Amoid M. Golub is a Profes- 
sor of Psychology at CSUS. He 
served as university Director of 
Research from 1985-1991. in 
1991, Phi Kappa Phi, the Uni 
versity honor society, named him 
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OUT HERE, CONTROL. YOU 
SURE THAT ILLEGAL |S 







RUNNING THIS WAY? ‘CAUSE 
ERE'S.. 








REGISTER ON THAT VEHICLE, 
CONTROL. | THINK HE JUST 
PASSED US 
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so he knows, first hand, the hard- 
ships of having less. A vote for 
ministrations have done nothing Clinton wil! put people first, and 
to enhance them. Instead, they put urban America back on the 
have done everything in their recovery track. His experiences 
power to undermine the needs of with help shape an urban policy 
America’s disenfranchised. that heals the wounds of America’s 

Robert Kennedy stood in soli- cities. 
darity with Caeser Chavez and The problems of many Ameri- 
the United Farm Workersin their cans will not be solved through 
fight for their right to be treated cutting back every social program. 
with dignity during the grape The government can be an insti- 
strikes of the late "60s. tution that provides opportunities 

Historically, the Democrats _ for all Americans. Bill Clinton has 
have also been the leader interms proven that he can govern effec- 
of women’s issues. The pro-choice tively and eliminate waste while 
stance of the party shows their keeping social programs intact. 
commitment to providing civil He wants to give all Amencans a 
rights and individual liberties to chance to help themselves to im- 
all. prove their lives. 

When Bush vetoed the Civil Now more than ever, when 
Rights Bill in 1991, he told us that our inner cities are torn, our chik 
he simply did not care about dren are selling drugs to survive, 
Americans. His administration and the oppression of many con- 
shows no compassion because tinues, we need to send the Re- 
they are out oftouch with the lives publicans a clear message. 
of most Americans. Americans need to vote 

The recent riots in Los Ange’ Democrat, ensuring everyone an 
les prove that the situation for equal opportunity in our society. 
many has gotten worse, not bet- — Minta Peterson 
ter. Those who are living in Young Democrats 
America’s inner cities are 
screaming for help. Bush leaves Clarification: 


Continued from p. 10 
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The blur of vivid pinks and blues set to 
the rhythinic beat of a foreign drum; a hot 
September afternoon, alive with the en- 
ergy of a downtown movement; the ce} 
ebration of life, echoing in the laughter of 
of diversity were all preces of Sacramento's 
rich ethnic mosaic at the Festival of Cul- 
tures Sunday at Plaza Park. 

A tribute to all cultures that have 
brought their customs and traditions to 
this country throughout history (the 
Americas, Africa, Asia, Europe, the Middle 
East and the Pacific), this second annual 
family event offered a cornucopia of cul 
tural awareness in Sacramento 

The Festival of Cultures was sponsored 
by the California Multi-Cultural Park 
Foundation. Mary Jane Skopos, co-chair- 
person of this year’s California Mullti- 
Cultural Park Foundation, which is dedi- 
cated to building a multi-cultural center on 
a320-acre Florin Road site, said, “This will 
be the only multicultural park in the United 
States.” 

Through research of ethnic groups, 
the Foundation pin-pointed key factors in 
the implementation of a multi-cultural 
project. “We found out from them what 
colors they like and what colors they dis- 
like,” Skopos said. “We found out from 
them what their cultural needs were, what 
would be culturally correct in addressing 
each other, things that would be culturally 
effective to each other.” 

According to Skopos, the Foundation 
identified over 90 ethnic groups locally, 
statewide and nationally. Their cultures 
were represented by almost 70 organiza- 
tions in the form of costume, music, food, 
dancing, arts and crafts, children’s activi- 
ties and community service booths at the 
festival. 

“When | hear ‘melting pot’, | get cold 
chills, because that’s not what we are. A 
melting pot is crayons thrown in a vat and 
everything is lost. 

“But,” she said, “if you take a beautiful 
mosaic, there are seperate tiles, there are 
seperate jewels, and each one stands on its 
own. Then when you put them together, 
it’s beautiful.” 

And that it was. The allday schedule of 
international performances educated as 
well as entertained audiences with an- 
cient and colorful tradition on two stages. 
Every performance was a priceless dis- 
play of cultural treasure, encased in the 
secret and beauty of its native origin. 

Folklor Mexicano de Sacramento, fea- 
turing traditional dances from different 
parts of Mexico, was one of the earlier 
showcases. General Director Angelbertha 
Cobb told the history of the first dance 
from Yucatan, which Mayan ancestors 
performed to measure com crops, and 
explained the importance of the female 
dancers’ white Terno cosiume. 

“The jubon is the bow they use on their 
heads. They are very particular about it,” 
she said. “If you're looking for a boyfriend 
in Yucatan, wear a bow. Don’t use it on the 
left because this means you're married. If 
you use it on the top, this means you're a 
widow. When you're not looking for a 
boyfriend, don’t wear anything in your 
hair.” 


_ARTS & FEATURES 








Photo by Eduardo Cabrera 


Romanian and Bulgarian folk dancers, Kolo Koalition, kick up their heels Sunday at the Fetsival of Cultures. 


mance was executed by Hercules and Son. 
The traditional dance was billed as the 
“Amazing Greek Table Dance” and it con- 
sisted of picking up tables with bare teeth 
and stacking them up on top of each other 
The showstopper was when performer Sam 
Stamas picked two tables up in his jaws, his 
young son sitting comfortably on the top 
one. The colorful studded red vests, along 
with the music of Greece building excite 
ment in the background and the enthusias 
tic audience response made this but one of 
the memorable performances of the day 
Other performances included regional 
folk dances and music from Poland, the 
South Pacific, Italy, Croatia, Africa, Scot- 
land and the Philippines, among many oth- 


One of the highlights of the day was the 
Parade of Nations, which featured the or 
nate extravagance of the native dress of 35 
represented nations. The parade marched 
through marveled crowds at the park and 
ended on the main stage, where each out 
fit, its ongin and its significance was de 
scribed in detail. 

Among the many and diverse booth 
vendors on display at the park was that of 
the General Union of Palestinian Students 
representing the Palestinian community in 
Sacramento. Their lavish display of em 
broidered Arabic dresses and traditional 
relics, each representing a specific region 
of Palestine, were directly imported from 
the Middle East. However, the books on 
exhibit were all published in the United 


nations 





States because, according to Youil Anastas 
of GUPS, pro-Palestinian literature is not 
allowed out of Israel. 

One ofthe main objectives of GUPSis to 
circulate accurate information concerning 
the situation in Palestine. “We're hoping to 
get more first-hand information to Amen 
cans about what's really happening,” he 
said “The media tells something different.” 

The Downtown Distnet, a public / pn 
vate partnership funded by the Sacramento 
Housing and Redevelopment Agency, also 
sponsored the Festival of Cultures. As part 
of the almost-total volunteer staff, Nancy 
Cummins was excited about adding this 
event to the prominent list of events that is 
helping Sacramento revitalize its down 
town. 

“It’s all a package to improve 
Sacramento's image,” she said. “People 
don't know what downtown has to offer 
because they aren't exposed to it.” 

She said the plans to make Sacramento 
an 18hour city are in the process. “It’s 
going to happen,” said Cummins. “We are 
advocating for cultural art facilities to 
change ordinances of codes, and we've 
already passed half the obstacles.” 

Although last year’s Festival of Cultures 
resulted in a loss of money for the organiz- 
ers, the focus is not on profit. 

“We purposely are not overpublicizing 
this event,” said Skopos. “We understand 
there are groups out there that need funding 
more than we do and we're taking a back 
seat.” 

The concentration of thiseventremains 
a universal goal: the discovery of our cul 
tural diversity, each with its unique color 
and folklore, to form the fabric of unity. The 
Festival of Cultures brings us one step 
closer. 
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It’s a frame up: : where to find the handsome prints 


By TAMMIBRUUN 


Well ... the Van Goghs are 
hanging in the living room and the 
Monet floral print is in the hall. 
Jenniier has Ansel Adams photo- 
graphs in both her bedroom and 
her bathroom. And then there's 


In a population with such di- 
verse interests, it’s no wonder that 
there are so many print and poster 
shops; consequently, finding the 
best deal takes some real shop 
ping. 

Of course, anyone can go to a 
print shop and buy a picture — 
framed and ready-to-go, but plan 
on spending between $80 and $500. 
Depending on one’s tastes, it could 
even cost thousands. 

Another choice would be to buy 
a print and have it framed. Many 
print shops have custom framing 
which allows people to choose the 
exact color, texture and style of 
frame that they want. However, 
this too can be extremely expen- 
sive because frames are priced per 
foot. 

“It depends on the materials 
you select and the size of the print 
or poster that you want to frame,” 
said Margaret Aikin, owner of 
Frameworks in Fair Oaks. 

Prices for frames range any- 
where from $3.25 to $64 per foot. 
Glass stores and places like Cost 
Plus will do it for less, but Tony 
Vallejos, manager of Looking Glass 
Frame Center in Folsom, doesn’t 
recommend this alternative. 

“It would probably cost about 


~ $40 for them to do all the wort,” 
said Vallejos, “but the frames are 
cheap and the giass is rea thin.” 
At the Looking Glass Frame Cen- 
ter, about $20 more (for a poster- 
size print) guarantees a satished 
customer. 

“We know what we're doing. 
We're experienced,” added 
Valle; 


However, both he and Aikin 
suggest an akernative to framing 
for those who are on a tight bud- 
get. It’scalled dry mounting. This 
procedure involves mounting the 
print or poster on a foam core 
board. 

Geri Yost, who works at The 
Poster Shop in Citrus Heights, 
has the same recommendation, 
“It's pretty durable and costs con- 
siderably less than framing.” Ac- 
cording to her, many students 
come in and have their prints or 
posters dry mounied instead of 
framed. 

“Itonly costs about $12 for a 24 
by 36 inch picture,” she said. 

But there's still the costs of the 
prints themselves ... where can 
one find cheap prints? 

Well, for starters, there are the 
art sales right here on campus. 
Last week, for instance, many stu- 
dents decided to take advantage 
of the print sale that was going on 
outside the Hornet Foundation. 

Juan Diaz found himself very 
busy as students reached into their 
pockets to buy postcards, f; mous 
portraits, rare rock star posters 
imported from Europe, Ansel 
Adams photographs, Van Goghs, 
Picassos, Monetsand many other 
prints by artists like Salvador Dali, 
Leonardo da Vina and Georgia 
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O'Keefe. 


for postcards (buy three, get one 
free) to $9.50 for prints (or three 
for $19.50). 


the move and they don’t have to 
pay all the costs that stores have 


clude the Sierra Club photo- 
graphs, marine prints/underwa- 


ARTS & FEATURES 


ter scenery and portraits of fa 
mous people. 
“Malcolm X, Einstein, JFK and 
RFK, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
James Dean and Marilyn Monroe 
are really popular,” said Diaz. 
The black and white prints by 
romanticist Herb Ritts and the 
infamous Robert Mapplethorpe 
as well as the black and white 
nature photographs by Ansel 
Adams and the underwater sea 
life photographs by Bob Talbot 
are also favorites. 
Unfortunately, Diaz and his 
prints have moved on to another 
college. However, for those who 
missed the sale on campus, there 
is still one more inexpensive op 
tion available: Denio’s Farmers 


Market and Auction in Roseville. 
All the popular prints can be 
found at one or more booths at 
the auction. Furthermore, most 
of the prints are already framed 
and the costs are minimal. De- 
pending on the frame, the size of 
the print and the person selling 
the picture, prices range from $5 
to $45. Those who shop at the 
auction get the additional advan- 
tage of bargaining with the seller, 
which may save even a few more 
dollars. 
Perhaps the best deals can be 
bought from a man named E. 
Brody. His booth is located near 
the parking lot, and he lets every- 


See PRINTS p. 15 


Photo by Jeff Porter 


Everything Ligy, one of the installations by Devid Brewer in front of the Media Services Center 
in the Ubrary, tells the story of an artist's mental anguish. 


Artwork depicts inner torment 


By KRIS CASSELMAN 


The sculpture creations of 
Sacramento State senior David 
Brewer are currently being 
shown in the Media Center 
between the north and south 
wings of the library. Brewer's 


your advantage 


The State Hornet 


Contact the advertising department at 278 - 5578 


death, bliss, sexulaity and human 
mysteries, will be available for 
public viewing through Oct. 23. 
Originally from Oklahoma, 
Brewer came to Sacramento in 
the early to mid-eighties. He 
worked at a number of odd jobs 
before settling down to the life of 
an artist, and has said thathis past 


workswereinspired by family 
strife and personal tragedy. 
Brewer has been the recipi- 
ent of the Califomia Works 
Award at the California State 
Fair for the past two years. He 
hasalso done solo showings of 
his work at the Cook Gallery 
and the Metropolitan Cafe. 














Bring someone homeless | 
home with you tonight 


By KELLY RISSE 


love you unconditionally and who 
won't scrounge money off of you 
every time you turn around? Well, 
the SPCA has a solution for you 
(and for a bunch of lonely little 
critters, too!). 

The Sacramento SPCA, first 
incorporated in 1928, has helped 
place a variety of pets in loving 
homes since its shelter opened in 
1948. Of the more than 11 thou- 
sand dogs, cats, rabbits, mice, 
guinea pigs, hamsters, birds, and 
other animals taken in last year, 
about 5,443 were “adopted.” 

The adoption procedure is 
fairly easy. Prospective owners 
are shown into the kennels to 
select which pet they would like 
to meet. The animal is then 
brought into an “acquaintance 
room” where the owners can be 
alone with it to ensure compait- 
ibility. 

If the prospective owner de. 
cides to adopt, they are asked to 
fill out a questionnaire that lets 
the SPCA know what kind of en- 
vironment the animal will live in. 

If everything looks all nght on 
the questionnaire, the new owner 
will pay the few shot and neuter- 
ing fees for the pet and take it 
home. 

“Very few people are turned 
down (tc adopt a pet),” says Dee 
Allen, a supervisor at the shelter. 
“Thenumberis probably less than 
5 percent. Most people figure out 
early on in the interview if they 
will not qualify and then they just 
leave without bothering to fill out 
the application.” 

There are few rules to qualify 
for an adoption, but they are taken 
very seriously to ensure that the 
pet will be taken care of properly. 

Prospective owners must have 
a fenced yard if they wish to adopt 
a large dog. Small dogs and other 
animals may hve in an apartment. 
People who live in rental property 
must obtain permission from their 
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Tues., Sept. 22 


© Crystal Prism: original folk; 
8p.n.to 10:30p.m., Coffee House, 
University Union. 


Wed., Sept. 23 


© Multicutural Center Open 
House; 10a.m. to4 p.m., reception 
at 4:30p.m., Library Reserve Book 
Reading Room. 
* Marvelous, Parlay and M.C. 
Sa 


eo artist recep 


landlord or rental manager be 
fore taking the new pet home. 

Also, the shelter absolutely 
does not accept owners who in- 
tend to keep the animal tied up all 
the time. During fence repairs 
and family camping trips are the 
only times that are considered 
exceptions to this rule. 

Spaying or neutering is re 
quired of all animals who leave 
the shelter. People who adopt pets 
that are too young for the opera 
tion are obligated to retum when 
the pets are older to have the 
procedure done. The SPCA feels 
very strongly about this because 
of their first-hand experience with 
overpopulation and unwanted 
animals, 

There is also a special adop 
vion program for senior citizens. 
Funded by a grant from Purina, 
the “Pets for People” program 
adopts animals to seniors free of 
charge (no fees for shots and 
spaying or neutenng 1s provided 
by the shelter) . 

There are many benefits to 
adopting a pet from the shelter 
rather than going down to your 
local pet store. Many pet store 
dogs come from the infamous 
“puppy mills” in the Midwest that 
are known for their cruel treat- 
ment of the animals they breed 
expressly for profit. 

There is also a chance that a 
pet store animal may have a de- 
fective temperament. The SPCA 
screens its animals and only 
adopts out those with friendly, 
domesticated temperaments. 

Besides its pet adoption pro 
gram, the shelter sponsors com- 
munity education on the impor 
tance of spaying and neutenng 
pets. It operates a clinic that is 
open toall area pet owners. Shelter 
volunteers often hold seminars at 
local schools to instruct chikiren 
on this topic. 

Wounded wildhfe, sometimes 
brought to the shelter by con- 
cerned citizens, is taken to the 
Wildlife Care Center for rehabil- 
tation and eventual release. 

Humane invesigations of cru- 





tion; 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., Exhibit 
Lounge, U.U. 

¢ Dr. Aud!: “acoustic truth;” 8 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m., Coffee House, 
UU. 


Thurs., Sept. 24 


* Multicultural Art Exhibition; 
6 p.m. to 9 pm., The Center for 
Contemporary Art. For more in- 
form ation call 448-6269. Through 
Oct. 25. 

¢ Community Concert Band; 
8 p.m., Sacramento City College, 
call Vicki Purslow at 558-2419. 


elty to animals is another service 
provided 


Although the SCPCA offers 
many services, there seems to be 
some confusion among the com- 
munity about what they do not 
provide. 

“People tend toconfuse us with 
the pound,” Allen stressed. Ap 
parently, many callers become 
angry when the shelter explains 
that they cannot remove a dead 
animal from the road or come 
pick up a vicious animal. The 
staffers must tell the callers to 
contact animalcontrol, which does 
handle that kind of situation. The 
only time that the shelter will pick 
upan animalisifthere is suspected 
cruelty, 

Like just about everyone else, 
the shelter is hurting from the 
state of the economy. As they are 
a charity relying solely on dona- 
tions, the budget crisis does not 
affect their operations directly, but 
they are expenenang some re 
lated difficulnes. 

Says Allen, “We've had an in- 
crease in the amount ofcalls where 
people ask us to handle duties 
normally performed by animal 
control. People are frustrated by 
the cut in city and county ser- 
vices.” 

The shelter is also experienc- 
ing financial problems from a 
shortage of donations and volun- 
(eers. 

They have had to cut down 
from being open seven days a 
week to only five and have had to 
eliminate many paid positions. 

Allen is currently looking for a 
person to take over as volunteer 
coordinator (formerly a paid pos- 
tion that has been cut to volunteer 
status). People are also needed to 
do outreach work 

When asked to describe the 
many benefits of having a pet, 
Allen seemed overwhelmed. 

“I can't imagine not having 
one™ she claimed. “Just to have 
something to comz home to that 
just loves you. . . they are the 
happiest creatures in the world 
when you come home.” 


Prints ... 
Continued from p. 14 


one know why they should buy 
from him. The pictures are put 
together well, and the frames are 
sturdy and beautiful; he does high- 
quality work for at least half the 
cost of the print shops. 

So, now that the hnaury of artis 
affordable for students, everyone 
can express themselves by deco- 
rating their homes, or places of 
residence, with their favorite 
prints and posters and still have 
money left over to pay that “re 
vised” tuition bill that just arrived 
in the mail. 
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For more information on how 
you can adopt a pet or become a 
shelter volunteer, (could there 
be internship potential here?)call 
the SPCA at 383-7387 

They are located at 6201 Monn 
Perkins Road in Sacramento and 
are open Tuesday through Satur- 
day from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m 
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Clutches from $180. 
638-7259 
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hoto by Rose Howerter 
A bowttul of fur, this eight-week-old kitten is ready and eager for 
adoption at the S.P.C.A. on FlorinPerkins Road. 


Upcoming Events: 


Annual “Mutt Show.” 

At the shelter, 6201 Florin 
Perkins Road 

Sunday, Sept. 2 
to3pm 


7 from 11am 


See S.P.CA., p. 16 
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Free Inspection Quote! 
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Authentic Mexican cuisine 
freshly prepared 
on our premises 


Serving Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 


TAKE OUT or DINE IN 


7810 La Riviera Dr. @ College Town & Howe 


383- 5688 


one Super Burrito (1 Ib!) 

at tthe regular menu price and 
recieve a regular size burrito (3/4 Ib!); 
for only 99¢ | 


NOT VALID WITH ANY OTHER PROMOTIONAL OFFER OK DISCOUNT 


EXPIRES: OCTOBER 15, 1992 
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Tipper Gore — motorcycle mama? 
Potential second lady was a hellraiser in college years 


BOSTON (AP) — Tipper 
Gore likens the Democratic 
to a double date with Bill and 
Hillary Clinton, but not so 
daring as double dates in col 
veggie 

She, Al Gore and their 
friends would pile onto one 
motorcycle and turn down 
narrow alleys to ditch the po- 
hee. 

“I would get up on the 
handlebars, and then there 
would be Al, and then there 
would be my roommate and 
then there would be Tommy 
Lee Jones,” Mrs. Gore said 
during 2 visit to the city where 
she went to college. 

Tommy Lee Jones became 
an actor, Al Gore became the 
Democrats’ vice presidential 
nominee and Mrs. Gore re 
turned to her alma maier, 
Boston University, this week 
to stump for the Clinton presi- 
what happened to the room- 
mate. 

Driving through the streets 
of Boston on Friday reminded 
Mrs. Gore of old times, when 
her ther-boyfniend Al Gore at- 
tended Harvard University 
across the Charles River in 


S.P.C.A.... 


Enter your dog to win in one or 
more of the many fun and excit- 





Quality DUI Defense 


DON'T PLEAD GUILTY UNTIL YOU 
KNOW YOUR DEFENSES! TESTING 
OVER .08 IS NOT PROOF OF 
GUILT. CALL 646-1718 
FREE INITIAL CONSULTATION 


Cambridge. 

“It's much nicer to have the 
police leading you into the streets 
of Boston,” she said. 

Now best known for her cam- 
paign for warning labels on rock 
‘n’ roll music with explicitly vio 
lent or sexual lyrics, Mrs. Gore 
seems an unlikely source of col 
lege highjinks. 

Indeed, recalling her school 
days, she was quick to tell BU 
students in her best grown-ups 
know-best voice: “I don’t neces 
sarily recommend all the activi- 
ties that | did.” 

At 44, she’s still given to pranks, 
like posing as a mysterious ad- 
mirer and telephoning her hus 
band while he was on the Larry 
King Live show earher this month. 

But under the heavy scrutiny 
applied to candidate wives, Mrs. 
Gore can point to her more tradi- 
tional roles. 

Asked who cares for her chil 
dren now that she’s campaigning, 
Mrs. Gore quickly replies, “I did 
take care of them until my hus 
band was chosen.” 

Mrs. Gore said a friend agreed 
to take a leave of absence from 
her teaching job to help the Gores 
during the campaign. 

“Things do run smoothly when 
I'm out of town,” Mrs. Gore said. 


ing contests. Prizes will be 
awarded to the best frisbee dog, 
the fastest dog, the ugliest dog, 
the best begyar, the best tricks 
for-treats dog and the dog and 
owner who look the most alike. 
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CMD he perce weap egene (my appetins 
BUY ONE 6 INCH CLUB SANDWICH 
AT REG. PRICE AND GET ONE OF 
EQUAL OR LESSER VALUE 


2310 
Fair Oaks 
Bid 


(Between 
Howe and 
Fulton Ave.) 


923-1212 








FREE * 
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Le ~p- 
niles SOR drink 


offer expires 10-31-92 


* with purchase 


Not vat with any 
Special promotions 








The Gores have four chil- 
dren. Their oldest daughter, 
Karenna, attends Harvard. 

Born Mary Elizabeth 
Aitcheson, Mrs. Gore was 
nicknamed Tipper by her 
mother. She has a master’s 
degree in psychology, and 
worked as a photographer for 
The (Nashville) Tennessean 
until Gore was elected to the 
U.S. House in 1976. 

In Washington, Mrs. Gore 
helped form the Congressional 
Wives Task Force, which un- 
der her chairmanship drew 
attention to excessive televi- 
sion violence. 

In 1985, she helped estab- 
lish the Parents Music Re 
source Center, a group that 
encourages the music industry 
to notify consumers vobuntar- 
ily when a recording contains 
explicit violent or sexual con- 
tent. 

Mrs. Gore said she’s proud 
of the organization and rebuffs 
those who accuse her of sup- 

“Certainly with the levels of 
violence against women, there 
ought to be a lot more public 
discourse about whether ornc: 
it’s healthy,” she said. “But it 
does have a right to exist.” 


Refreshments will be available. 


Third Annual Gala “It’s Rain- 
ing Cats and Dogs.” 

The Bates Building, 1600 9th 
Suet 

Saturday, Oct. 17. 

Sponsored by Channel 3, this 
fundraising affair will feature wine 
and cheese, an auction, anda raffle 
for a 1992 Toyota Tercel. Raffle 
tickets are available at the shelter. 







(610) 841-1037 
SAN FRANCISCO 


166 Geary St., #702 
(415) 391-8407 














the Mantra way 


By ERIC FERRERO 


Adomed with beadsand armed 
with a guitar pick, John Harvey 
leads about 20 CSUS students in 
chanting, “Hare Krishna, Hare 
Krishna, Krishna Krishna, Hare 
Hare, Hare Rama, Hare Rama, 
Rama Rama, Hare Hare.” 

Every Wednesday night, these 
and other Mantra Meditation 
chants echo through the Miwok 
room on the third floor of the 
University Union. Meditation 
classes for beginners start at 7 
p.m., and advanced classes are at 
5:30 p.m. each week. 

Mantra meditation aims to 
teach self-realization, which in- 
cludes people discovering who 
they are through determining 
their relationship with God. 

John’s wife, Linda, who joint- 
teaches the classes with her hus 
band, stressed that participants 
are not “joining a religion,” and 
that anyone is welcome to attend. 

The Harveys subscribe to the 
“yoga system” of passing medita- 
tion skills on to anybody who is 
interested in exploring self-real- 
ization. 

“A lot of students are inter- 
ested in meditation because they 
feel agitated within,” explained 
Linda. 

The meditation courses em- 
phasize the difference between a 
healthy body and a healthy soul. 
According to Linda, most people 
attend the class because they want 
inner peace and inner satisfac- 
tion. But the Harveys tell their 
students that they must realize 
that one cannot have a healthy 
soul without a healthy body. 

“The body is a very important 
tool towards self-realization,” she 
said 


The Harveys, like most follow: 
ers of mantra ae beheve 


the person within has not 
c 

They supplement their classes 
by passing out literature by the 





Jagad Guru, a lecturer about self- 
realization. Guru, like the Harveys, 
believes that happiness is 
everyone's goal in life, but that 
people have different ways of 
achieving it. 

“The idea that [one will} be 
happy by just making the body 
happyisnot the truth,” Guru states 
in a pamphlet about progress to 
ward happiness. 

The Harveys insist that al 
thougha god is mentioned in their 
classes, the god is a non-de- 
nominational one and participants 
of all faiths attend. 

Progress toward stress reduc- 
tion, according to the Harveys, is 
progress toward happiness 
Meditating to reduce stress will 
help a person overcome ulcer, 
headaches, tension, indigestion, 
high blood pressure and insom- 
nia, they contend. 

The Harveys call the weekly 
classes a “labor of love,” which is 
why they are offered for free. The 
meditation group has been meet- 
ing on campus for about three 
years, and student interest is av- 
erage so far this year. 

Through regular on-campus 
group meditation classes and 
to maintain at least that level of 
interest. On Saturday evenings, 
the Harveys, along with media 
tion club president Daphne 
Georghiou, lead group meditation 
and serve a vegetarian dinner. 
The activities begin at 5 p.m. and 
are in the Music Building. 

Acamping retreat planned for 
this Friday and Saturday has been 
canceled as a result of various 
time conflicts, but the Harveys 
are hoping to plan another retreat 
in the future. 

Unti) then, the Harveys will 
continue to share their medita- 
tion experience with students on 
a weekly basis. To attend a group 
meditation class or activity call 
933-4727, 

Linda Harvey encourages all 
CSUS students to try mantra 
meditation. “It's really an enjoy- 
able process to add to your life,” 
she said. 


BEST DEAL for STUDENTS 
U.P. NAILS — HAIR & FACIAL 


488-6720 


Full set (free design} 
Fill (free repair) 


Spiral Perm (Long hair slightly higher} 39.95 
Facial Massage & Waxing 20.00 
FREE Manicure w/Pedicure 20.00 
Mon. - Sat.; 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
2527 Fulton Avenue Watk-ins Welcome 


(Corner of Fulton & El Camine Ave.) Gift Certificates Available 





$15.95 
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Soccer scores stunning. 20 upset over Stanford 
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Above: Hornets Photo by C. Michael Angulo 
Kevin Baena (9) and Chad Guptil fight with two Cardinal players for the ball, while Paul Parodi (below left) and Guptil handle Randy Mann (6). 





Homets ranked 10th —_ 


in Far West Region 


First ranking since move into Division | 


By NATHAN MOLLAT 


The Stanford soccer team was 
in shock. Some players walked off 
the field in a daze while others 
remained on the field, hands on 
knees and heads hung low. It was 
a dream come true for CSUS. 

In what could be considered 
the biggest win in CSUS soccer 
history, the Hornets shocked 
Stanford, 2-0, before 1,100 fans at 
Hornet Field Sunday 

“This is the best win the pro- 
gram has ever had,” head coach 
Michael Linenberger said. “We're 

The shutout was the Hornet's 
third of the season and improved 
their record to 42-1. 

“This was the win of the year 
for us,” goalkeeper Gary Davis 
said. “We played together as a 


team.” 

The NCAA Far West Remon 
ranks the Hornets in a te for 10th 
with Oregon State and Cal-State 
Fullerton. With this win CSUS is 
now in a first place tie in the Moun 
tain Division with Washington and 
Stanford 

The Hornets opened up the 
scoring 20 minutes into the first 
half when a Stanford player slipped 
trying to clear the ball out of the 
back field. 

Junior midfielder Kevin Baena 
picked up the loose ball and 
crossed it to freshman Cameron 
Waithman, who beat the keeper 
to the far post for the first score of 
the game. 

Waithman was in for an in 
jured Ryan Walker, who was 


See VICTORY, p. 18 
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Monday-Thursday 
6:30 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 


Friday 
6:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


Saturday 
7:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


(Next to the University Theatre) 
Accepting Applications 
454-0363 


CD’S 6.98 - 8.98? NO WAY! 


YES WAY! 


Records and Tapes 
2.984.987? 
Tons. 


NEW, NEARLY NEW AND RARE RECORDINGS 
3257 FOLSOM BLVD. AT 33RD STREET 
SACRAMENTO. CA 95816 (916) 736-0147 
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Photo by C. Michael Angulo 


CSUS midfileder Martin Sims is more than happy Soccer Club. The Homets earned instant star 


to sign a few autographs for kids from Arden Hills 


Victory... 


Continued from p. 17 


kicked in the face and suffered a 
painful dislocation of the jaw. 

Though the injury won't re- 
quire surgery and his jaw won't 
need to be wired shut, 
Linenberger promised that “He'll 
be in some pain for quite awhile.” 

A scary moment in the open- 
ing minutes of the second half 
occurred when CSUS freshman 
goalkeeper Gary Davis was kicked 
in the head and suffered a slight 
concussion. 

Senior goalkeeper Terry Orr 
came off the bench and picked up 
where Davis left off, helping pre- 
serve the shutout. 


“Both keepers played outstand- 


ing,” senior captain Joe Enochs 
said. “They were the players of 
the match.” 

The shutout was the Hornet's 
third in four games. 

Denied several unsuccessful 


status with their win over Stanford Sunday. 


ball and put it in the back of the net 
for the second CSUS goal. 

While this may have been the 
biggest win for CSUS so far, coach 
Linenberger remained cautious. 

“We can't have one big win and 


“This was the best win the program (soccer) 


has ever had.” 


— CSUS head coach Michael Linenberger 


breakaway opportunities through- 
out the second half, the Hornets 
managed to score once more be- 
fore the final whistle. 

With five minutes left in the 
game, a Stanford defender made 
a weak pass back to his goal- 
keeper, and junior midfielder 
Anthony Blate converged on the 


have one two years later,” he said. 
“We have to be consistent.” 

“This shows that Sac State can 
knock off any top team,” Enochs 
said 


CSUS heads out on the road 
again this weekend to face Cal 
State Northridge and Loyola 
Marymount. 


Volleyball gains confidence and wins 


Invitational gave Spikers chance to work out communication 


By HEIDI LINK 


Even though the CSUS 
womens’ volleyball squad contin- 
ues to be nagged by periods of up 
and down playing that makes it 
seem like the team is riding a see- 
saw, the Hornetscame home with 
a solid performance and increased 
confidence after last weekend's 
two-day U.S. Invitational in 
Moraga, hosted by Saint Mary’s 
College. 

“I think we improved a lot just 
from Friday to Saturday,” said jun- 
ior outside hitter Nicole Harty. 
“We improved in our communi- 
cation and we have a lot more 
confidence in each other.” 

“We had the ability to beat any- 
one there. It takes a certain deter- 
mination to pull it together,” said 
junior middle hitter Lisa Schuette. 

The Hormets worked up some 
of that determination to come back 
with strong victories against 
Northern Arizona University and 
Brown University in the second 


day of tournament play, after los 
ing their opening matches to St. 
Mary’s and the University of San 
Francisco 

“We're on the nght track. We 
just have to hope that the incon- 
sistencies get less and less,” said 
head coach Debby Colberg. 

In their first match-up, the 
Hornets dropped a close scoring 
first game to host St. Mary’s, then 
battled back to take a 2-1 lead. 

“The first three games (against 
Saint Mary's) I felt we had im 
proved a lot over last week. But 
then we stopped playing,” Colberg 
said, as the Hornets lost control of 
the match and St. Mary's won the 
final two games 

Next for CSUS was San Fran- 
cisco, and while the Hornets 
started out strong with a 2-1 match 
lead, they experienced a repeat 
performance of their loss to St. 
Mary’s. 

After the Homets got ahead, 
“It was like we were waiting for 
them to lose and we just showed 


up for the last two games,” Colberg 
said. 

But CSUS did more than just 
“show up” on the second day of 
tournament action. By soundly 
defeating Northern Arizona in 
three games, the spikers savored 
sweet revenge against the Lum- 
berjacks, who had handed them a 
loss in previous tournament play. 

After making some mental 
mistakes in their first two matches, 
“I think we all said to ourselves 
that ‘this is ridiculous, we can win’ 
and we pulled together,” Schuette 
said. “Everything clicked _ our 
setting, passing and hitting.” 

The Hornets continued with 
their newfound confidence and 
dominated over Brown Univer- 
sity in a three game victory to 
finish out the tournament. 

CSUS, who evened its overall 
mark at 4-4, will host Texas-San 
Antonio tomorrow night in the 
south gym at 7:30 p.m. 

There will be free quesadillas 
for fans. 
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CSUS sets records while pounding Abilene Christian 


Down 9-7 at the half, the Hornet offense explodes to score 50 unanswered points in 57-9 victory. 


By ERIC PINKELA 

After Saturday's 57-9 mauling 
of Abilene Christian University, 
the undefeated Hornet football 
team is thankful for a number of 
things. 

One is that football is a two-half 
sport. CSUS collected a league 
record SO points and 326 of their 
426 total yards in the second half. 

The second thing CSUS is 
thankful for is that junior wideout 
Enric Harrington tallied three 
touchdowns and 120 yards on five 

And the third is that ACU was 
not able to keep up the pressure 
that had the Homets on the down 
side of a 9-7 halftime score. 

ACU head coach Ronnie Pea- 
cock knew his team had a long 
way to go before they could hold 
a halftime lead. 

“Right now our kids aren't used 
to winning,” Peacock said. “We 
don’t have the kind of athletes 
that can make the big plays 
throughout the game.” 

Peacock was also worried that 
CSUS was overly concerned with 
the score. 

“I think they thought the score 
was too close in the first half,” he 
said. “They were still passing a lot 
after they got a big lead. 

“I think it was a pride thing. 
They didn’t want this to be a close 
game.” 

Hornet Head Coach Bob 
Mattos, not surprisingly, felt quite 
different. “I think we did a good 
job of keeping the score down. 
We could have easily scored an- 
other 50 points the way the game 
was going.” 

The Wildcats had CSUS 
pinned down deep and often in 
the first half. On three separate 
occasions the Hornets started in- 


side their own 10 yasd line. 

ACU sacked Hornet starting 
quarterback Aaron Garcia five 
times, including one for a safety. 


But thanks in part to a quarter- 


back controversy, Mattos had 
Bobby Fresques ready to come 
off the bench in the second half, 
and he proceeded to throwfor 214 
yards. 

“It (the quarterback situation) 
is not a problem,” Mattos said 
“We have two quarterbacks who 
can do the job and both will be 
seeing a lot of action.” 

Fresques was quick to point 
out that even though statistically 
he came out ahead of Garcia, it 
could have gone either way 

“We adjusted at halftime, and | 
benefited from that,” Fresques 
said. “I just had better protection 
than Aaron. It shows what our 
offensive line is capable of doing 
when they decide to get going.” 

Mattos agreed that the change 
was one in the whole team, not 
just the quarterbacks. 

“It wasn't just a quarterback 
thing,” Mattes said. “The offen 
sive line stopped being tentative, 
and that helped us execute. 

“The whole team looked tired 
in the first half. We came out in 
the second and siarting attacking 
instead of reacting.” 

A favonite target on Saturday, 
for who ever was throwing, was 
No. 17, Harrington. 

His first score came ona screen 
from Garcia early in the first quar 
ter. After a few nifty moves and a 
nice block, Harrington glided into 
the end zone untouched for the 
Hornet's first points. 

In the second half, he broke a 
pass for 52 yards and rounded out 
his career day with a spectacular 
diving catch in the end zone. 

Despite a great game, 
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Photo by Rose Howerter 


A swarming Homet defense surrounds Abilene ing Saturday night's game. CSUS has allowed 
Christian freshman tailback Rickie Harris (5) dur just six points in two games. 


Harrington remained modest 
about his performance. 

“I just go out there and try to 
catch the ball and make the plays,” 
said Harnngton 

Two games into the season, 
the Homets have only allowed 
175 yards of total offense and 16 
pots. 

The Wildcats, meanwhile, have 
allowed 96 points and only man 
aged to scrape together nine of 
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their own 

The Homets must play better 
in the first half of Saturday's game 
against Fullerton, and Mattos 
knows it. 

“If we play lke that against 
Fullerton, we'll be down 40-0 at 
halftime.” 

Football notes: 
tinues to dominate 


CSUS con 
Division Il 


rankings have the Homets ranked 
first in overall defense, allowing 





FIREDANCE LOUNGE 


(at Watt Lucky Ctr.) 


8704 LA RIVIERA DR 


| Tuesday's Special | 


9 p.m. - Midnight 


MICKEY’S 


an average of only 87 yards per 
game and first in rushing defense 
with an average of (-7) yards per 
game. CSUS 26th in passing of 
fense, ted for fifth in scoring de 
fense 

Individual notes: Bobby 
hresques is 14th in passing effi 
ency, wideout Enric Harnngton 
iS 21 st in sconng (average 9 points 
per game), and tailback Pedro 
Lewis is 27th in rushing 
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beers purchased at the 
_ Sametime) _ 


Big Screen TV e4 Monitors © 2 Dart Machines 


Footbali Breakfast 
TWO EGGS, any style, served with 
HAM or BACON and our GREAT 
BLOODY MARY all for only 


STEAK and EGGS and our 
GREAT BLOODY MARY 
Bréers sor ved wit OBries Potatoes 


HANDBOOK 


Happy Hour 
DRAFT BEER |; “apy Ho. 
; ; 4 - 7 p.m. 
50¢ with this ad 
(each ad good for 2 
| 


Don’t believe everything you hear. The Air Force 
continues to seek outstanding students to fill fu- 
ture officer requirements. See yourself becoming 
a leader, graduating from college as an Air Force 
officer with fully developed qualities of character 
and mangerial ability. Notice, too, the opportuni- 
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$15 OFF 


yg classes START 
OCTOBER 3 


The Firm, 


| AEROBIC AND FITNESS CENTER | 





ties. Like eligibility for sc holarship programs that 






can pay tuition, textbooks, fees... even $100 in 
tax-free income each academic month. 








Visualize a crisp uniform that reflects pride in 
yourself and your ability to accept challenge. Get 
the picture? Now make a call! 


278-7315 
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Coming soon — Jacgermeisicr Party Co5z 


4400 San Juan Ave , Faw Oaks 
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CSUS cheerleaders iry for spot in national competition 


By BILL MEITER 


The CSUS cheerleading squad 
~~ quite possibly the best to ever 
grace the campus — may be off to 
San Antonio, Texas to cheer their 
way through national competi- 
tions this February. 

“I've seen a lot of schools in 
California and | think CSUS is one 
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When it comes fo studying, theres something even 
more importont than legible notes. food 

Fortunately, your nearby Lucky store has everything 
0 student body could possibly crave. From quilt-free 


| 
health food to mandatory 
munchies. 
No time to cook? 
| Dorm food getting old? 
| Then try our service 


Jeti ONG Dokery, and 





of the best,” first year head coach 
Fred McConnel said. “I think we 
have great chance of making it to 
the national competition.” 
McConnel competed on the 
University of Mississippi 
cheerleading squad, which placed 
second in nationals last year 
“Fred has brought more of a 
collegiate style to CSUS,” senior 


REGULAR COCA-COLA 
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Offter good mah Octoter 19 19V7 


FREE CHIPS 


LAURA SCUDDER REGULAR POTATO CHIPS 
1.125 02. SINGLE SERVING 
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FREE OREOS 


NABISCO OREO COOKIES 
2 OZ SINGLE SERVING 


fore deer pa here 
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Lucky 


cord instead 


the store that does 
more for higher 
education than 


the government 


5600 Folsom Bid. Secremento 
8700 Le Riviere, Secvemente 
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2501 Fer Owks Bivd., Sacramento 
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veteran Lauri Kitowski said. 
“Techniques such as shorter 
cheers and cleaner stunts.” 

The squad, comprised of eight 
men and eight women, will send a 
video tape of CSUS athletic game 
performances to the Universal 
Cheerleaders Association 

“The video tape of the squad 
leading the crowd will carry over 
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reacquoint yourself with the pleasures of real food. 
Trouble with Economics? Don't worry. We have the 

lowest overall pices in town. And if you're short on cash 

you Con always use your Visa” MasterCard® or ATM 


So cut out the study aids above. And bring them to 


The Low Price Leader. Every Day 
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The CSUS cheerleading squad, comprised of eight men and eight 
women perform during Saturday night's football game. 


and be judged,” McConnel said. 
“So fan support is very impor: 
tant.” 
If selected, the squad will be 
off to San Antonio, Texas to com- 
*te in the preliminaries for a spot 
in the national event, which will 
be televised on ESPN 
“We have high expectations 
and are willing to work hard,” 
Kitowski said. “We have a good 


shot at making it to the prelimi- 
nares. 

“This, however, may be the 
easy part. With the budget cuts 
and an ailing economy, money 
has become scarce ata time when 
the team needs it the most.” 

In anticipation of making it into 
the preliminaries, the squad will 
bold fund raisers at future Hornet 
games. 


Women runners take 
fifth at weekend meet 


By DAVE CARPENTER 


The CSUS women’s cross 
country team placed fifth overall 
at the Stanislaus State Invitational 
last Saturday. Junior Kim 
Nemanic, who finished seventh 
individually, paced the Hornets. 

Nemanic, who is regarded as 
the best runner on the team, fin- 
ished the 5000 meter event in 
19:00. 

“She’s our No. | runner, so she 
obviously means a lot to the team,” 
Head Coach Joe Neff said. 

Although the women’s team 
regularly finished toward the bot- 
tom in their first year of Division | 
competition last season, Neff ex- 
pects them to place “in the middle 
of the pack” this season. 

“We have a much improved 
women’s team,” Neff said. “All the 


women are (running) 30 seconds 
to one minute ahead of last year.” 

The men’s team, plagued by 
injuries, weren't able to place be- 
cause they could not run a full 
team. 

Junior Joel Winton led the 
CSUS men by running the 8000 
meter race in 29:42. 

Neff expects the men’s team to 
be healthy for the UC Davis Aggie 
Invitational meet this Saturday. 

Neff likes the men’s chances 
of competing well this season, if 
they can overcome their injuries. 

“I'm looking forward to the 
Aggie Invitational,” Neff said. “The 
injuries made it difficult at Fresno.” 

“We have a real strong nucleus 
of men runners,” Neff said. 

The UC Davis Aggie Invita 
tional begins this Saturday at 9 
a.m. 
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CSUS 
Stanford 


Scorers— Waithman, Biate. 
FAR WEST REGION RANKINGS 


0 


1. UCLA 

2. UNLV 

(tie) Washington 
4. UC San Diego 
5. Stanford 

6. USF 

7. Fresno State 
(tie) Santa Clara 
9. Portiand 

10. CSUS 

(tie) Oregon State 
(tie) CatState Fulierton 


MOUNTAIN DIVISION STANDINGS 


Win Loss Tie 


Washington 
CSuUS 

Stanford 

Air Force 
Oregon State 
San Jose State 
Fresno State 
California 


1 
a 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
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VOLLEYBALL 





ST. MARY'S INVITATIONAL 
CSUS 2 
St. Mary’s 3 


Game scores — 15-13, 7-15,10-15, 
15-5, 15-9. 


CSUS 2 
USF 3 


Game scores — 10-15, 15-11, 5-15,15- 
9, 15-10. 


CSUS 3 
Northem Ariz. 0 


Game scores — 15-3, 15-12, 156. 


STATE HORNET SCOREBOARD 











SATURDAY 


vs. 
CSU 
Fullerton 
Away 
6 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


ae eee 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


apie 






vs. 
CSU 
Northridge 
Away 
7 p.m. 


Nhe anna e anemia 


vs. 
Texas - 
San Antonio 
Here 
7:30 p.m. 


vs. 
St. Mary's 


Here 
7:30 p.m 


UC Davis 
Aggie 
Invitational 
Away 
9 a.m. 


rrr tenn enned Lenser en ee 


CSUS 
Brown 


3 
0 


Game scores — 15-6, 15-3, 15-6 


Men’s volleyball 
set to start 


The CSUS men's volleyball team will be 
holding tryouts for both their varsity and 
Jr. varsity squads. The tryouts will be tak. 
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Stinger Auc 


De te eo 





MONDAY 


oa NER 


SUNDAY 





vs. 
Loyola 
Marymount 
Away 
3 p.m. 


tion 
reaches goal 


The Stnger Foundation said it has sold 
their goal of 500 tickets to “The Big Sting 
County Swing Auction,” set for Sept. 26 at 
Hornet Stadium 

The event is S60 per person 









CSUS ge Se : . . 
ing place Sept. 30 - Oct. 1 from 7-10 p.m. in For reservations and further informa- 

Abilene Christian 9 the North Gym. For more information call tion, call the Stinger Foundation at 489 
Mark or Mike at 362 - 6710 8595. 

CSUS ACU 

First downs 21 11 CSUS Student 

Rushes-yards 50-133 933 

Passing 293 140 

Retum yards 33 15 O 4 e 

Comp-Attint 15-27-1 14-34-2 

Punts 6-36 10-36 

Fumbles4ost 10 3-3 Pi tS : 2 ae 

Penaltiesyards 855 10-68 Nicole larty, Pen Pt, See 9 

Time of possession 33:54 26:06 Volleyball : 





INDIVDUAL STATISTICS 


RUSHING — CSUS, Lewis 20-59, Jo- 
seph 851, Eskridge 4-11, Harrington, 1- 
13, Thompson 9-10, Cross 1-7, Garcia 7 
{-18). Abilene Christian, Harris 18-34, 
Neece 4-1, Landry 64-3), Fuller 54-23). 

PASSING — CSUS, Fresquez 8-14-0- 
214, Garcia, 7-12-1-79, Van de Pol 0-1-0 
QO. Abliene Christian, Landry, 1331-2. 
137, Fuller 1-2-0-3, Pitts (1.0.0. 

RECEIVING — CSUS, Harrington 5- 
120, Primm 2-50, Freeman 2-32, Ochoa 
1-28, Lewis 2-27, Parker 1-19, Taitert 1- 
3, McGirr 14. Abilene Christian, Sheffied 
5-67, Chase 3-37, Jones 1-14, Neece 4- 
13, Harris 1-9. 
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Hornet volleyball standout 
Nicole Harty (Sacramento) 
led a strong Hornet showing 
at the Northern Arizona 
Ladyjack Invitational over 
the weekend (Sept. 11-i2) 
and was named to the 
all-tournament team. Harty 
totalled 38 kills and 33 digs 
in the three matches over 
two days. Harty, a repeat 
honoree as a Student Athlete 
of the Week, is a Speech 
Pathology and Audiology 
major with a 3.15 grade 

point average. 


vorriliere 
STANISLAUS STATE INVITATIONAL wy 
Men's Eight Kilometer — CSUS, Joe! 
Winton 29:42 (57th), Ed Arias 30:08 
(61st). 


Sponsored by the CSUS 
Athietic Department and 
the Hornet Bookstore 


Women's Five Kilometer — CSUS, 
Kim Nemanic 19:00 (7th), Lisa Evannoe 
20:56 (30th). 
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TYPING 


PROFESSIONAL THESES 
WORD PROCESSING 
8 years academic experience, 
APA Specialist. Laser print. 
Prompt turnaround FAX service 
available.. 
Cail Edith 731-8961 





Associated Students Business 
Office offers a TYPING & WORD 
PROCESSING SERVICE on cam 
pus. Come to the third floor, 
University Union or call 278 
7782. 


TYPING 
QUICK. ACCURATE. 
ENGLISH MAJOR. 
EDITING PROVIDED. 
$1.00 PER PAGE. 
GWEN 4481007 


WORD PROCESSING/ 
TYPING 

CSUS grad will type your TERM 
PAPERS, THESES, RESEARCH 
PAPERS, ESSAYS, etc. Pick up 
and delivery on/near campus. 
Reasonable rates and speedy 
service. 

Call Robin 4574033 


NOT YOUR AVERAGE TYPIST. 
Word Processing, editing. Ten 
biocks from CSUS. 10% discount 
for cash. $2/pg. or by the hour. 
457-7176, Claudine 


TYPING 
WORD PROCESSING. $1.75 pg. 
(D-S) - $2.50 pg. (S-S). HOURS: 
8a.m.-3p.m.MW-SaS. 9 a.m. 
-10P.m.T-ThF. Call Sharon: 363- 
9122 


Word Processing - Fast. afford 
able, quality. LaserPrinting. Term 


Papers. Thesis Expert from writ- 
ten or disk (IBM) Patty 361-7989 


TYPING SERVICES 
TO FIT YOUR 
Term papers, Resumes, Theses 
other documents 
at student rates. 
QUICK TURNAROUND WITH 
ACCURACY 
LASER PRINTER 
Close to University 
Call Lynda at 488-3113 


SERVICES 


NEW: DENTAL SERVICES 
Office visit, teeth cleaned 
& X-rays no charge. 
SAVE MONEY and your TEETH 
Enroll Now! For borchure 
Cali 1.800-655-3225 


German Tutoring by a German 
Student. Only $7 /hour. Nachhilfe 
furden deutschunterricht. Roshy 
484.2027 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS and 
scholarships guaranteed pro- 
gram is Now accepting applice- 
tions for financially qualified ind- 
viduals in areas of Business 
School, Real Estate, Cars and 
special project. Send SESE to 
A.H., P.O. Box 60695, Sac., CA 
95860-0695 


SSSCHOLARSHIPSSS 

All students qualify regardiess of 
GPA or Financial Status. Under- 
graduate, graduate, post-gradu- 
ate. | GUARANTEE AWARDS, not 
just sources. 250,000+ private 
sector providers. 6.5 billion dot 
lars unclaimed last year. Infor- 
mation 24hours 1-800-750- 
7107 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS: Re. 
sumes, Wedding Invitations, 
Business Stationery. Highly pro- 
fessional, personal service. 
Howe /Northrop. We're not “the 
cheapest,” but you're assured 
quality! Cail Assured Quality, 
3951514 


Need help with your term paper 
or thesis? Experienced editor will 
help organize, edit, and provide 
clean hard copy. Call Sheila at 
489-9954 evenings /weekends, 
or 729-2061 days, for free con 
Sulfation and estimate. 


VENDING MACHINES Let ma- 
chines pay your way through 
school. 2-snack machines $500 
one soda machine $1,200. Ma 
chines make $800 month on 
location. Call 381-4581 


Mattress sets. Twins $39 and 
up, Fulls $49 and up, Queens 
$69 and up, Kings $89 and up. 
CAL-WEST FURNITURE 481. 
8205 


Matching sofa and loveseat - 
neutral color. Asking $100 or B/ 
0. 925-0080 


Yakima car rack, length 50° in- 
Cludes bike and ski componets - 
great deal! Locking security 
$350. Cali Scott 731-4463 


Used KIMA GUITAR all black $60 
OBO. Call Kim 483-2843 after 6 
p.m. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DRUGLORD TRUCKS! $100 
86 BRONCO ..... $50 


ie 4 ae $50 

Seized Vans, 4x4's, Boats. 
Choose from thousands starting 
$25. FREE Information - 24 hours 
hotline. 801-379-2930 Copyright 
# CA17KKC 





CHEAP! FBI/U.S. SEIZED 

89 MERCEDES..... $200 
86VW..... $50 

87 MERCEDES..... $100 
65 MUSTANG..... $50 
Choose from thousands starting 
$25. FREE information - 24 hour 
hotline. 801-379-2929 Copyright 
# CA17KIC 


Need transportation? Great idea 
.. . 85 Yamaha Riva 50 Red 
Scooter. Low mileage $400 or 
best offer. Call 428-2416 


78 DATSUN B210GX parting out, 
73 PINTO - CONTINENTAL (Must 
see) Low mileage, 67 000 needs 
flywheel - collectors dream. Kirk 
363-1503 


1987 Honda Elite 80, good cond. 
low miles $800 OBO. Call Sue 
369-6735 


HONDA ELITE 80, red, iess than 
1,000 miles. Excellent conuition, 
45 MPH 60 MPG, lightweight, 
Sporty and fun! Asking $650 OBO 
Call 442.9053 


89 DAIHATSU CHARADE great 
MPG, sunroof, great stereo, red, 
great for a college student or 
commuter. $3995 Cali 442- 
6440 


ROOMMATES 


Room in 4 bedroom, 3 bath house 
with pool on American River Levy. 
No smoking. Quiet atomosphere. 
Must like cats but not have any. 
$335/month. 366-7619 


ROOMMATE TO SHARE VICTO- 
RIAN HOUSE DOWNTOWN WITH 
TWO GAY MALES. IT’S A NICE 
PLACE CLOSE TO SCHOOL 
$280/MONTH + 1/3 UTILITIES. 
LEAVE MESSAGE 537-9486 


Across from CSUS 1 bedroom 
apartment $425 month $300 
Ask about move-in special. Phone 
451-7772 


WANTED: Female Christian to 
share a room in a house on La 
Riviera Drive. Room is available 
immediately. Rent is $198 a 
month, deposit is $212.50. 
Please call 383-9209 


Roommate Needed. Female or 
male. Nomsmoker. Master bed- 
room, bath $270 per month + 1/ 
3 utilities. Near School. 363- 
4430 


Female roommates to share a 
nice nonsmoking Rosemont 
home with wash/dryer $250 
month + dep. 5 min away from 
CSUS . Call 362.8644 Close to 
light rail, 


Male /female to share 4 bedroom 
house with pool, spa and more 
$265 plus utilities. Call 368 
1900 


Room available 2 bedroom, 2 
bath apartment $265 month plus 
1/2 utilities. Move in NOW. 
Please call 381-5649 


Quiet, nonsmoking Norwegian 
Student seeks roommate to 
share apartment. 2 bedroom, 2 
bathroom, Northrop /Howe CSUS 
shuttle. 2 miles fromCSuS. $295 
per month + 1/2 utilities. Call 
Halvor 974.0986 


Female roommate wanted! Quiet, 
clean student wanted ASAP to 
share 2 bdrm., 2 bath apt. at 
Rivercrest Village. $240 amontn 
+ $125 deposit. Please cal! 
Carrie 383-2747 


REAL ESTATE 


WANTED: Smart student to build 
equity instead of dumping rent. 
Beautiful townhome for sale at 
2634 Rio Bravo Circle. $134,500 
or best offer. Close to transpor- 
tation. Call Colleen at 686-8180 
for details. Master REALTORS. 


$200 - $500 WEEKLY 
Assembie products at home. 
Easy! No selling. You're paid di- 
rect. Fully Guaranteed. FREE in- 
formation - 24 hours hotline. 801- 
379-2900 Copyright #CA17KDH 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 
Working at home processing U.S. 
Goverment FHA/HUD Refunds. 
No experience necessary. Call 
NOW! 1.800-399-1839 


Two part time JANITORIAL posi 
tions. Starting pay $5 per hour. 
Call Raiph between 9 a.m. and 5 
p.m. at 966-6102 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY Re- 


- cently introduced to Califomia! 


All natural, biodegradable, envi 
ronmentally safe home and per- 
sonal care products. NO door-to- 
door or warehousing. 3-4 hrs/wk 
with unlimited income potential. 
NOT a get rich quick scheme or 
pyramid. Svickly Legit!! $21 min. 
investment. Serious inquiries call 
916-755-3871 


OFFICE CLEANING, part time in 
evenings, great job for student, 
g000 pay and excellent opportu- 
nity for advancement. 631-9586 


EUROPEAN RY/CAFFE 
seeks outgoing ly people 
forP/T or F/T work. Flexible hours. 
Apply in person. 2376 Fair Oaks 
Bivd. After 2 p.m. 
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FEMALE MODELS NEEDED: For 
possible calendar catalog and 
postcard work. NO experience 
necessary. FREE portfolio avail. 
able upon agreement. Call Duane 
Brown at ON ONE PRODUCTIONS 
916/747-1979 


Eam $2000 part time by Christ- 
as student and earn an average 
of $187.50 for9-12 hours aweek 
part time between October and 
Christmas. NO INVESTMENT « 
NO DELIVERY * NO COLLECTING. 
Call Marilee 965-8015 MF 10- 
5 p.m. 


Apartment Leasing Agent - $7 
per hour, permanent part-time, 
30 hours per week. Antelope 
Area. Call between 10 a.m. to 12 
p.m. for interview. 916/966- 
4944 


RECEPTIONIST - P/T 

if you are a person who enjoys 
working with people - we want 
you! Our large progressive salon 
iS looking for someone with a 
pleasant and professiona! per 
sonality to answer the phone, 
greet clients, book appoint 
ments, along with additional! of. 
fice duties. Please respond by 
calling Bemae's intemational 
965-1819 


Shop Helper - fabricator needed 
in Corian Shop. No experience 
necessary. Will work with your 
schedule Pt/FT $6/hour. Call 
929-4562 


USED LEVI'S Mens 501 Buttonfly 
jeans /jackets. Up to $10/pair. 
(original hems/no alterations) 
Drop off location: TNT Baseball 
Cards, 6916 Sunrise Bivd., Cit- 
rus Heights. 729.0192 484 
3739 


SECURITY - VACANCY NEEDS? 
Older, conscientious, Health /Ed. 
Woman grad, seeks Fab ‘40's, 
McK/LandPk. Room -PLNT/PET 
SIT, LT CHORES, ERRANDS . . 
Oct. — May or ? Excellent refer. 
ences. 739-1083 


CAMPING GEAR: 3/4 person 
lightweight tent, sleeping bags, 
mats, dual ring cooker, light, 
small towing trailer. Contact John 
Stirling c/o Psychology CSIS. 


Notice ads only $1 for 24 words! 





GREEN CARD LOTTERY 
40,000 Available * Final Year 
Apply Now 1800-767-5906 


WANTED: Students/Faculty in- 
terested in starting a conserva 
tive Student organization for the 
promotion of conservative 
thought and academic diversity 
on campus. Please contact Jeff 
Culbreath at 916/393-4816 


“An Enlightening Experience” 
Meditation and 
Bhakti Yoga classes. 
A simple, enjoyable method for 
achieving inner peace and selt- 
realization. On-going classes on 
campus FREE. 9334727 


AA meetings are held Wednes. 
days, 12-1 and Thursdays 11:45 
12:45 in the Health Center, 
Second floor Library Room. For 
more information contact Nora 
451-5353. We need secretaries 
for both. 


Catholic students at CSUS find 
fellowship, prayer, and worship 
at the NEWMAN CENTER each 
Wednesday night at 5:45, dinner 
follows, Sunday liturgies at 9, 
10:30 and 7 p.m. For more in 
formation call 454-4188 


Announce your club meetings or 
events in the State Homet - only 
$1 for 24 words 


The State Homet . 


Tuesday, Sept. 22, 1992 


PERSONALS 


~ ARE YOU SINGLE? » 
interested in meeting someone 
new? Call NEW ENCOUNTERS 
800-365-1405 





Little Brother Jen Dimaya, 

Your the best and finest Lil Bro | 

could ever have. Hang tough 

(N.F.) Ufe get's better, | know. 
Aways, your Big Bro 


The Brothers of ALI] would like 
to congratulate the Fall 92 
Pledges: Don Barth, James 
Donley, Larissa Enriques, Andy 
Lovaas, Peter Peig, Emily 


Life just wouldn't be 
a without 
pe the singular 
ence of running 
; ‘Creek ad in the 
State Hornet. 


Podesta. 


v ARE YOU SINGLE? + 
Interested in meeting someone 
new? Call NEW ENCOUNTERS 


800-365 1405 


GREEKS & CLUBS 


RAISE A COOL 


PLUS $1000 FOR THE 
MEMBER WHO CALLS! 


No obligation No cost 
You also get a FREE 
HEADPHONE RADIO 





just for calling 
1-800-932-0528, Ext. 65 





Only $2 for 24 words. | . 
50¢ for each 10 words 
thereafter And the 
satisfaction that 
you've been through 
the uniqueness that 
can only be felt 
through running a 
Greek ad. It's a 
change-of-life Zen 
kind of thing. 


Stop by the State 
Hornet, Building TKK 
on campus. 





Yes, you too can do your 
Pee a 
Leen 

State Hornet. 


Not only will you be 
helping to further the 
careers and experience of 
our talented a 
representatives, but you'll 
be reaching thousands 
upon thousands of « 
ti with disposable 
income. 


Soon you'll have more 
customers than you'll 
know what to do with. 
The recession will end, the 
pene wer oe and 
eae ve look at you 
awe. It'll be cool. 


Contact the State Hornet 
advertising department 
and do your bit to end 
this recession. 


278-5578 








SAFE RIDES 


OPENS 


THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 24 


10p.m. to 3 a.m. 


FREE * SAFE * CONFIDENTIAL 
1-800-GO0-4-CSUS 








TRAINING SESSION 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
7:00 p.m. 
PSY-150 








Volunteer Information 
927-2787 


* NO INITIATION FEE OR 
LONG TERM CONTRACTS 


* DISCOUNT STUDENT RATES 
AVAILABLE (See club for details) 


¢ MONTH TO MONTH RATES 
¢ COME IN TO RECEIVE 
10 FREE VISITS 


_* Come in to recieve ten 


f. hee ey 


¢ STAIRMASTERS 


¢ LIFECYCLES & 


a ele May. NAUTILUS 


5 Lt : . * 5 Shy ak ee * i wr, q: a Pa na cat ae , 





GETINSHAPE & FEEL GREAT! 


SACRAMENTO 


FEATURING : 


¢ AEROBICS(43 CLASSES) 
¢ TREADMILLS — Oh CML NGL al abe 
¢ RACQUETBALL 
RECUMBENT BIKES’ * FREE .WEIGHTS . 












HORNET FOUNDATION 


PROJECT/ACTIVITY GRANTS 
AVAILABLE 


The Hornet Foundation Board of Directors allocates funds 
for worthwhile campus projects which benefit students, 
staff, and faculty. 


If you are a member of the faculty, staff, or a recognized 
student organization and have a project or activity that is 
innovative, shows demonstrable need, and benefits the 
CSUS community, apply now for a Fall 1992 Project/ 
Activity Grant. 


Requests for “in-kind services” from faculty and academic 
departments, and all requests from campus recognized 
staff and student groups are to be reviewed by the Hornet 
Foundation Board of Directors. Other requests from Uni- | 
versity departments, school programs, and academic units | 
are to be reviewed by the President's Project / Activity 
Fund designee. 





Request for Project / Activity Funding Guidelines and sub- 
mittal forms may be obtained from the Hornet Foundation 
Executive Director's Office located on the third floor, Room 
301, of the Hornet Foundation building. Stop by or call 
Regina Stanford at 278-6313. 


All applications must be received by 
4:30 p.m., Monday, October 5, 1992. 


The Hornet Foundation serves the CSUS mission by providing 
cont ect. bookstore, and food servces for the unrversiy 











CLUB 


Sacramento Court Club 
947 Enterprise Drive 
and 701 Howe Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95825 


(916) 920-1933 


COURT 
















HOWE AVENUE 






NEXT TC BIKE TRAIL 
ONE MILE FROM CSUS 








